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In 1947, cub reporter Harry Barnes had two big problems: 
1) keep his job 
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EDITORIAL 


Cinema Canada heartily congratulates Leonard Evans, Mani- 
toba Minister of Industry and Commerce, for endorsing the 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers’ proposal of government 
take-over of a major exhibition chain (such as Famous 
Players). We hope Mr. Evans’ major stance will be followed by 
every province, eventually resulting in the long-overdue reform 
of the distribution-exhibition systems in Canada. 


An impressive new batch of Canadian films is opening within 
the next few months. Many are covered in this issue. Many 
more will be featured in the next. We urge the film community 
to lead the way by strongly supporting these films and 
insisting that they be played across Canada. 


After all, English Canada is starting to write its own history. 
Filmmakers should be proud of their role in awakening 
Canada’s consciousness and continue to reflect and develop 
our cultural identity. This is a very exciting time to be working 
and creating in this country — let’s make the most of it! 


Being this magazine’s (wo)managing editor, this is the first 
time | have had to write the editorial as George Csaba Koller is 
attempting his first vacation in three years. When | announced 
this, Cinema Canada’s staff laughed and said, “It will probably 
say — Hello lovely people, peace and flowers to everyone!’’ So 
now you know. 


And now for love and flowers — we have finally decided to 
come out of the closet. The photographs to your left depict 
the entire staff of Cinema Canada. In upcoming issues, we 
would like to introduce you to our writers, art director, 
contributing editors, and all the other people whose hard work 
and dedication miraculously bloom into this magazine. We 
hope you enjoy reading it. We will continue to try deserving 
your support. 


In closing, I’d like to pass on a beautiful slogan devised by 
Vancouver filmmaker Tom Shandel. He was talking about 
Western consumer society, becoming what you eat, and ended 
in his fashion by announcing ‘‘What we have to do in Canada 
today is cannibalize our own country!’’ We might even enjoy 
doing it — but have we any choice? 
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CANADIAN FILITINEWS 


Major Developments 


Actions speak louder than words, and 
that’s surely a credo for filmmakers. 
Our inhospitable winter conditions ne- 
cessitate getting it done in summer, so 
the past months have seen little activity 
in furthering the development of our 
feature industry. But there was one very 
loud three-way exchange that echoed 
from Manitoba to Toronto, and it’s also 
possible that a new way of facilitating 
the financing of features has been 
discovered by Allan King. On other 
fronts, the AMPPLC has unilaterally 
made some changes, and as Parliament is 
about to reconvene, we look forward 
cynically to no action on Hugh Faulk- 
ner’s declaration of improved assistance 
to feature financing and showing. 

From out of the west on August 17 


came what was perhaps the first vocal, 
public support of a legislated quota 
system by a member of government. 
Not only that, he also recommended 
government ownership of one of the 
major chains! Communism is on the 
loose across the land, so beware! 

The Honorable Leonard S. Evans, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce for 
the Government of Manitoba, made a 
speech to the National Society of Cine 
Amateurs on August 17. The speech 
was entitled ‘“‘Canada’s Feature Film 
Industry”, and several significant quotes 
should indicate the importance of his 


remarks: 
‘“*All of my remarks and some of the 


possible solutions to the problems of a 
failing industry are based on two basic 
assumptions. ... The establishment of a 
viable feature film industry in Canada is 
an objective from both an economic and 
cultural point of view. That may appear 
to be a rather obvious statement, but let 
me assure you it is not universally 
accepted. ... The second assumption is 
that the feature film industry is in fact 
an industry and should be analyzed and 


treated as such. 
** .. we should more often be able to 


see in movies our culture expressed by 
Canadians, rather than constantly being 
bombarded by the cultural products of 
other nations. ... 

“.. there are positive economic 
benefits that can evolve from the estab- 
lishment of a strong Canadian feature 
film industry. At present more than 80 
per cent of the profits made from 
cinema admissions in this country are 
exported out of Canada. Only a negli- 
gible portion of those profits are plowed 
back into the production of distinctly 
Canadian films. Consequently, those 
Canadians that are interested in working 
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in the industry cannot, and are forced 
to seek jobs in other countries. 

“The problem of the film industry 
represents in microcosm the problem of 
the Canadian economy ... Canada has 
been used mainly as a source of raw 
materials and not as a secondary manu- 
facturing centre ... What we failed to 
recognise was once we let the distri- 
bution and exhibition companies come 
under foreign control we, in effect, 
made the decision not to have a strong 
indigenous production capacity. Be- 
cause it’s the distributors and exhibitors 
who, in large part, determine what films 


are made and shown. 
“JT don’t want anyone here to think 


that I’m blaming the Americans for the 
fact that we don’t have a feature film 
industry ... any blame is to be laid, 
then it must be put on the successive 
Canadian governments and financial in- 
stitutions which have refused to recog- 
nise the importance of the feature film 
industry to a country. 

“If one could isolate a single factor 
to account for the failure to develop 
Canada’s feature film industry, it must 
be that Canadian film makers have not 
had access to distribution and exhibi- 
tion facilities. And until they do so, we 
will not have a feature film industry in 
this country and will continue to pro- 
duce from time to time good films that 
are doomed to failure before they even 
commence production.” 

Evans goes on to congratulate the 
CFDC on its achievements so far, to 
mention the dire consequences of the 
closing of the tax loophole, and to hope 
that Faulkner’s election promises would 
be carried out, as well as allowing the 
CFDC to get involved more in distri- 
bution and promotion. “Certainly one 
of the answers that must be more 
seriously considered is to establish a 
quota system for Canadian exhibitors. 
This would necessitate provincial gov- 
ernments, who have the authority in 
this area, to pass legislation requiring 
the theatres to exhibit Canadian films 
for a minimum number of weeks per 
year. .. I believe that the Council of 
Canadian Filmmakers has a _ recom- 
mendation that deals with the problem 
in a more direct way. What the CCFM 
recommends is that the federal govern- 
ment purchase, through the Canada 
Development Corporation, one of the 
film exhibition systems in Canada. I 
support this proposal and I think that it 
should be explored from the point of 
view as to whether or not the exhibition 
(or distribution) company should be run 
as a subsidiary of the CFDC.” 


Stephen 
Chesley 


Evans then recommended additional 
stimuli to production, such as provincial 
investment which could benefit from 
the proposed 115 per cent write-off and 
decentralise production at the same 
time, as well as getting the TV networks 
to make films. He concluded by af- 
firming that Canada has the talent and 
expertise; all it needs is the opportunity. 

Then it hit the fan. Paul Morton of 
Odeon-Morton Theatres (and president 
of the national association of theatre 
owners) was quoted as saying that being 
forced to show Canadian films would 
destroy the industry. The CCFM, 
through chairman Peter Pearson, re- 
plied, “(One wonders then what Mr. 
Morton and the Canadian Theatre 
Owners think the Canadian film indus- 
try is. Is it just an elite group of 
exhibitors and distributors dumping 
foreign film on the Canadian market? 
Or is it rather the thousands of actors 
and directors, cameramen and pro- 
ducers, technicians and composers who 
have only slight possibility of working 
in the feature film industry in Canada 
because the whole structure is jiggled in 
favour of the greed of a monopolistic 
few?” 

Then the thunder seemed to die 
down. But I don’t think anyone can 
underestimate the importance of Evans’ 
remarks, when taken in conjunction 
with Faulkner’s promise for an in- 
creased write-off. Mired in inflation, 
Canadian investors need a super benefit 
in order to persuade them to invest in 
films. A preferential tax treatment, the 
same kind that any manufacturing com- 
pany gets when it sets up a plant in a 
designated area, is essential. But a 
positive view must also operate: you are 
investing to make money on the picture, 
not on the taxpayers. No investment is 
secure enough without a quota; the film 
must be shown. At the same time 
increased expertise and dollars must be 
allocated to publicity and information 
dissemination, otherwise the rest is 


futile. 
The importance of all these voices 


saying the problem must be solved, and 
saying it from respectable quarters all 
across the country, may help bring a 
solution. No one method can work 
itself; all are needed. 

The question now is what will parlia- 
ment do when it reconvenes. A new 
budget is scheduled for November, and 
if in fact the government is looking to 
deny Jime and Reader’s Digest their tax 
benefits, maybe they’re also looking at 
the film industry seriously, and not just 
aS a campaign speech made in the heat 


of an election, only to join the Bassett 
Report and the rest on the shelf. 
Judging by the past, one can’t help 
being cynical about the future. 

There are also other kinds of films 
made in this country: shorts and com- 
mercials, as well as some shorts that are 
commercials. Most of them are made by 
members of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and Laboratories of 
Canada. This group, through President 
Harold Eady, recently announced two 
changes, one of which could be very 
important. The group has changed its 
name Officially to the Canadian Film 
and Television Association. Eady ex- 
plained the move: “It gives us a wider 
umbrella to indicate the full scope of 
our membership which is not restricted 
to motion picture producers and labs. 
Particularly, it recognises the electronic 
media and _ videotape production 
houses,” 

And in a further move, the CFTA, 
due to the postponement of the Cana- 
dian Film Awards, has set up its own 
awards, to be held during their annual 
convention in November. Only privately 
produced sponsored films are eligible. 
No government bodies can _ enter 
productions, but pictures made for 
government bodies by private com- 
panies, or co-productions, are allowed. 
English and French are both accepted. 
Of course there have been many 
feathers ruffled at the NFB and CBC 
because of the ‘private’ restriction, but 
the group would probably rejoin the 
Film Awards when they get going again. 
The CFTA was instrumental in setting 
up the CFA and offered support 
throughout its existence. It seems that 
the private producers feel some public 
recognition should be given to their 
efforts. Categories are: public relations, 
sales promotion, travel and recreation, 
nature and wildlife, sports, educational 
and instructional, TV  information/ 
public affairs, sponsored theatrical 
shorts. A best film of the year will also 
be chosen. Craft awards will be given in 
direction, script, cinematography, edit- 
ing, sound, musical score. The deadline 
was September 26 for films produced 
between July 1, 1973 and June 30, 
1974. 

Moving back to financing features, a 
technique about to be tried may prove 
to be very fruitful. Not official yet, but 
in the talking stages, is a plan to finance 
a production of Who Has Seen the 
Wind, the superb novel by W.O., 
Mitchell. Allan King has been trying to 
launch the project for some time, and at 
the end of September he said that he 
was discussing an arrangement with the 
CBC and the CFDC to set the project up 
as a five part series for TV, each 
segment being one hour, and simul- 
taneously cut the five hours to make a 


theatrical feature. Therefore he could 
get CFDC backing, as well as CBC 
investment. Private money is also being 
sought, but there is also the advantage 
of guaranteed TV showings, even for- 
eign sales. The film would be shot in 
35mm and reduced for TV. If King can 
bring it off, the CFDC can get into TV 
film financing through the back door. 
And although not every project is 
suitable for this kind of treatment, 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Canada and France have had a 
co-production arrangement for some 
years now, and subsequent deals have 
been negotiated with Italy, Australia, 
Israel, Poland and now, India. The 
France-Canada pact has been revised to 
allow Canadian filmmakers with French 
co-producers (usually that means major- 
ity interest by the French) to obtain 
CFDC assistance, as well as stipulating 
that both crews receive equal treatment, 
returns are paid to the partners accord- 
ing to investment, each country’s pro- 
ductions have easy access to theatres in 
the other, and that co-productions in 
English Canada be dubbed in French. 
The Ontario Arts Council has an- 
nounced two new grant competitions 
specifically for filmmakers. One is in 
writing and is for $3000. The condition 
is that the candidate show experience 
and success in writing for the screen and 
can submit an outline for a script for a 
proposed feature. The other grant is for 
the filmmaker, and is for up to $10,000. 
Submissions must include a definite 
project and the candidate has to demon- 
strate professional qualifications. It 
should be for a project that is a 16mm 
dramatic short of no less than twenty 
minutes. One welcomes these grants, 
although no feature script can be writ- 
ten on $3000; it takes too much time to 
do properly. At the same time the 
recognition of the dramatic short as a 
means to gain experience and creden- 
tials is long overdue. Everyone in Holly- 
wood learned through them, and en- 
couraging their production is important. 
Then they should be exhibited in 


theatres along with features. There’s too 
much talent out there, and there is also 
a definite demand by the audience and 
exhibitors for longer theatrical pro- 
grams. So everyone could benefit by 
more encouragement for the dramatic 
short. 


Productions: Recent/Current/ 
Imminent 


As a prelude to production news on 
specific films, it should be noted that 
the CFDC has raised the maximum for a 
low-budget feature to $125,000. Due to 
increased costs, i.e. inflation, says the 


CFDC. It is noteworthy since most of 
the production that has taken place 
recently is low-budget. Or, strangely, 
with no CFDC assistance at all. 

Production in the Toronto area 
seems to have picked up, because 
according to Directors Guild secretary 
Evelyn McCartney, most of the AD’s 
and production managers were working 
in September. Many of course, were 
busy on commercials for the new TV 
season, and two new TV series, Salty 
and Swiss Family Robinson, used per- 
sonnel, but the rest were somewhere, 
and that means features. 

The Search, a $180,000 Toronto 
feature made by Burg Productions with 
CFDC assistance, was about to wrap as 
we went to press. Tony Kramreither is 
producing Martin Lager’s script about 
two orphaned boys and an old man, 
with Bill Davidson directing. Bob 
Brooks CSC on camera, assisted by 
George Sebb, Sam Jephcott was PM, 
assisted by Lynne MacKay, and John 
Eckert was first AD, assisted by Fred 
Feldman. Doug Ganton and Michael 
Stubitsch did the sound, Cinequip sup- 
plied the equipment, and Tony Lower 
will edit at Film House. Jan Rubes, Jim 
Henshaw, Danny Forbes and Sue Petrie 
have leading roles, with Paul Bradley 
among the supporting cast. Director 
David Cronenberg has finally made 
Starliner for Cinépix and producer Ivan 
Reitman. (Former titles were The 
Parasite Complex and Orgy of the Blood 
Parasites.) Filming took place on Nun’s 
Island in Montreal over three weeks, and 
involves the spread of a deadly disease 
through a high rise. Starring Sue Petrie 
and Alan Migicovsky, it’s Canada’s 
answer to Towering Inferno and 
Earthquake. August Films and Minich- 
based Merra Film Productions have 
completed shooting on Gabriele, a fea- 
ture starring Xaviera Hollander. Dir- 
ected by Al Waxman and produced by 
Gerry Arbeid, the script was written by 
Alvin Borwitz, Harry Makin CSC did the 
photography, Karen Hazzard the cast- 
ing, and Deanne Judson was production 
manager. Editing is now being done 
under the supervision of Stan Cole, at 
Quinn Labs. 

Out in B.C., Kamloops to be exact, a 
low-budget production titled Sally 
Fieldgood and Co. was made. A comedy 
directed by Boon Collins, with a script 
by Collins and Barry Pearson, the film 
was produced by Werner Aellen, who 
did the same for Jack Darcus’ films. The 
cast featured Lee Broker, Hagan Beggs, 
and Liza Creighton. Brian Demude’s 
The Fury Plot is also being completed in 
Toronto, consult Cinema Canada No. 14 
for further details. 

Set to start soon in Ontario is Joyce 
Weiland’s The Far Shore. Plot is based 
on the life and death of Tom Thomson, 
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to be shot in Algonquin Park. Chalmers 
Adams is producer, assisted by Judy 
Steed, and Stu Gillard stars with Céline 
Lomez. Director Weiland wrote the 
script with Bryan Barney. 

From Global Films in Bombay comes 
word that The Boy from India is slated 
to be shot in Canada soon, at least 70 
per cent of the picture. India makes 
close to 400 features per year, some of 
them on location throughout the world, 
but this is the first time Canada has 
been chosen. Award-winning director 
Harbance Kumar is co-producing with 
his star, Sunil Dutt, who is currently the 
lead player in 58 films. They’ll be in 
Toronto during October to scout loca- 
tions and to cast two Canadian actresses 
as leads. ““These veteran filmmakers plan 
other such features, in collaboration 
with Canadian film producers, and are 
offering shooting facilities on a reci- 
procal basis,” concludes the letter from 
Bombay. Let’s see this first one pro- 
duced, then talk about the future. 

In the planning stages are Robin 
Campbell’s A Child in Prison Camp 
based on a book about internment of 
Japanese Canadians during World War 
Two by Shizuye Takashima. Investment 
by Crawley Films and Japanese parti- 
cipants mean the film will be shot in 
1975. Site will be New Denver, B.C. 
Campbell will be associate director with 
Kaneto Shindo of Japan. ITC of Britain 
has bought Tom Ardies’ suspense novel 
Kosygin is Coming and will film it in 
Vancouver next year with George Segal 
as star. Executive producer will be Elliot 
Kastner, producer will be Jerry Bick, 
and director will be Lou Lombardo. 
Gordon Pinsent is lining up a pro- 
duction of his latest effort, a novel to be 
published this fall called John and the 
Missus. And Larry Dane is interested in 
another Pinsent screenplay, called 
Homage. Maxine Samuels has bought a 
novel called The Book of Eve, by 
Ryerson professor Constance Bereford- 
Howe. Clarke Mackey (The Only Thing 
You Know) and Margot Cronis have 
spent the past two years working on 
Saturdays with underprivileged children, 
and have become committed to using 
film as an instrument for social change. 
They have applied to the NFB to make 


two documentaries. 
In Québec, production is more ac- 


tive, with special emphasis going to 
low-budget features, and return engage- 
ments for Claude Jutra and Clément 
Perron. Jutra has completed shooting 
Pour Le Meilleur ou Pour Le Pire, which 
he wrote and appears in. Marcel Dube’s 
play Les Beaux Dimanches has been 
filmed by TV director Richard Martin. 
Mojak is producing the $500,000 pro- 
duction. Pierre Harel’s second feature, 
budgeted at $27,000 and called Vie 
D’Ange Rapt de Star, has been com- 
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pleted. Screenwriter Gilles Richer has 
finished his first directorial chore, Un 
Petit Amour de Pompier. It concerns a 
Dorval baby-sitter and her goal of 
making a husband out of a fireman who 
fears women. The cast includes Jean 
Lapointe, Andrée Boucher, and Marc 
Gélinas. Roger Fournier has made Les 
Aventures d’une Jeune Veuve for 
Mutuel Films. And Clément Perron 
returned to Beauce country for his film 
Parti Pour La Gloire, a look at the 
village during the time of conscription 
in World War Two. Marc Beaudet is 
producing for the NFB. (See Québec 


News.) 
Alain Chartrand, son of Marcel, has 


directed a low-budget 16mm _ effort 
which he wrote with Diane Cailhier, 
called La Piastre. Pic concerns a thirty- 
eight year old man who examines his 
lifestyle. Executive producer was Marc 
Daigle, Francois Beauchemin did the 
camera work, and the cast included 
Pierre Theriault, Michele Magny, and 
Claude Gauthier. ACPAV is producing. 
Maharaj Film Productions of Lasalle, 
Quebec has announced its first feature, 
to be called Hazy Blue, and it will be 
backed by ‘independent people.’ Luce 
Guilbeault has moved behind the cam- 
era to direct an NFB 16mm docu- 
mentary, Denise Benoit, Comedienne. 
Les Films Mutuel shot Marcel 
Lefebvre’s Mustang and announces pre- 
paration for a Jean-Claude Lord effort. 
The company also announces a packed 
schedule of releases for coming months, 
including Claude Fournier’s La Pomme, 
La Queue Et Les Pepins, Michel Brault’s 
Les Ordres, Pierre Rose’s Les Deux 
Pieds Dans La Méme Bottine, Roger 
Fournier’s Les Aventures d’Une Jeune 
Veuve, George Bloomfield’s Child 
Under a Leaf, and Jacques Lem’s Le Lit. 
Other releases finally making it to 
the screen are Gordon Sheppard’s 
Eliza’s Horoscope, Jan Kadar’s Lies my 
Father Told Me, and Mahoney’s Estate. 
Latter two needed extra capital, and 
Mahoney’s, directed by Harvey Hart, 
was apparently bought and spiced up 
for sales. Sheppard’s effort was in the 
editing process for about two years. 
Jacques Brel is Alive and Well, the 
musical, was filmed as a Canada-France 
co-production this summer. Directed by 
Denis Héroux and produced by Ciné- 
vidéo and Claude Héroux, the film has 
been picked up by Ely Landau’s Ameri- 
can Film Theatre and will form part of 
the season this winter. CBC’s The 
Overlanders, shown last year and made 
by Don Eccleston and Len Peterson, has 
been sold to Nederlandse Omroep 
Strichting. Insight Productions’ short 
about Toronto’s Homemade Theatre, 
called Dull Day Demolition, has been 
sold to Sprockets, the TV show pro- 
duced by Julius Kohanyi for the CBC. 


The NFB’s Why Rock the Boat? 
premiered in Montreal on September 
27th. Columbia Pictures is distributing 
the pic in Canada, and General Manager 
Harvey Harnick says that “no other 
Canadian feature has ever been booked 
into so many key cities in advance of its 
release.” (Duddy spread out only after 
initial successes.) Schedule calls for 
October 11 in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, and Vancouver, followed by an 
opening in Halifax on November Ist. 


—— Festivals = 


The Stratford Festival is covered in a 
separate article in this issue, so my only 
comments are that when there is a 
strong line-up such as Robin Spry’s film 
Action, on the October crisis of 1970, 
Donald Brittain’s Dreamland, A History 
of Canadian Movies 1895 - 1939, and 
Jean-Claude Lord’s Bingo, why run 
them so closely together in time? And 
surely some explanation for the cancel- 
lation of Sweet Movie is required, if 
only because the Festival has not shied 
away from showing controversial efforts 
in the past. Pending law suits did not 
stop its Cannes showing. 

Sorrento, near Naples, is the site of 
an annual festival, and each year only 
one foreign country is invited to screen 
its efforts. This past September was 
Canada’s turn, and a full retinue of films 
and filmpeople travelled for the gather- 
ing. Features shown included Act of the 
Heart, The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz, Bar Salon, Between Friends, 
Les Derniéres Fiancailles, Kamouraska, 
La mort d’un Bicheron, O.K. Laliberté, 
Paperback Hero, Réjeanne Padovani and 
The Visitor. Special programs featured 
the works of Norman McLaren and 
Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, Canadian shorts, 
and Dreamland: A History of Canadian 
Movies, 1895-1939. Directors and 
Stars, as well as members of various 
film-related government bodies were 
invited, with the costs borne by 
Sorrento, the Festival Bureau, the 
CFDC, the NFB and the Department of 
External Affairs. On the final night each 
director was presented with a Silver 
Sirena, and Norman McLaren received a 
Golden Sirena. 

The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz (number 19 on Variety’s top 
fifty current grossers in late September) 
also won a Golden Bear as best picture 
at the Berlin Film Festival this summer. 
Director Ted Kotcheff, star Micheline 
Lanctot, and producer John Kemény 
attended. Jacques Leduc’s Tendresse 
Ordinaire was featured at Berlin’s 


Forum of Young Cinema. Duddy also 
received a special jury award at the 
seventh Atlanta International Film Fest- 
ival. Child Under a Leaf won a Silver 
Medal for Best Foreign Film at Atlanta. 
Canadian shorts also did well: a gold 
medal for Michael Mill’s The Happy 
Prince and Insight Productions’ Life 
Times Nine, and a bronze medal for 
Peter Sandler’s Little Mermaid. In TV 
categories Women won a gold medal and 
CTV won gold medals for The Russian- 
German War and Police Surgeon, plus 
silver medals for Hear No Evil ... and 
Keep Out of the Reach of Adults. A 
Moreland-Latchford production, Cattle, 
won a gold medal and a special jury 
award. Four hundred films from thirty- 
two countries participated. 

October 22 to 27 in Montreal will see 
the Fourth International Festival of 
Cinema in 16mm, featuring  retro- 
spectives and informative sessions as 
well as meetings with filmmakers. Or- 
ganised by the Independent Film- 
makers’ Co-operative, with support 
from the Canadian Festivals Office, 
Ministry of External Affairs, The 
Québec Ministry of Cultural Affairs, the 
Montreal Council of the Arts, and the 
National Film Board, the festival is 
non-competitive, although outside juries 
may give prizes. Pics are chosen on the 
basis of merits as creative statements in 
terms of concept, ideas, structures and 
form. Last year eighteen countries parti- 
cipated. 

The University Film Association 
Conference 28 was held in August at the 
University of Windsor. Theme was Our- 
selves and Others: Canada and the 
U.S.A., The Industry and the Univer- 
sity. Workshops and screenings featured 
representatives from third world cin- 
ema, American TV, the NFB Challenge 
for Change program, Michael Spencer, 
Sam Kula from the Canadian Public 
Archives, Arthur Hammond, Gordon 
Noble of the CFI, and York University 
Film Head John Katz, as well as many 
others. 


c: Filmpeople/Random notes > 


You’re not Alone Department: A 
Canada Council study shows that the 
average income of Canadian professional 
musicians, actors and dancers in 1971 
was lower than that of the entire 
Canadian labour force! Those inter- 
viewed worked as professionals over half 
their working time. Three quarters had 
secondary occupations in their parti- 
cular art forms. Their unemployment 
averaged 16 per cent of the time. 9730 
were questioned, and results showed a 


mean age of thirty-four, 65 per cent 
were Canadian and 26 per cent were 
American or British; mean income went 
from $4500 for those in dance to $7500 
in music, and males earned $2000 more 
than females! 

The Canadian Association of Motion 
Picture Producers (CAMPP) held elec- 
tions recently. Chalmers Adams was 
elected president, Al Waxman _ vice- 
president, David Perlmutter treasurer, 
and John Vidette secretary. Bennett 
Fode will continue liaison work with 
allied organisations toward reviving the 
Canadian Film Awards, Larry Dane and 
Dick Schouten are co-chairmen of the 
media communications group, and a 
special committee was established to 
deal with labour organisations. ... Jack 
Gray, chairman of ACTRA’s Writers’ 
Council and ACTRA’s CCFM rep, has a 
new duty. He was elected President of 
the International Writers’ Guild at its 
Third World Congress in Monte Carlo 
this summer. He’s working on a new 
play now. ... ACTRA Toronto Branch 
held elections, and new president is 
writer Ben Nobleman. Ben Lennick is 
vice-president, Rex Hagan secretary- 
treasurer. Other council members are 
Barbara Franklin, Ken Kavanaugh, 
Aileen Taylor-Smith, Gino Morrocco, 
Marvin Goldhar, George R. Robertson, 
and Ratch Wallace. ACTRA is circu- 
lating a petition deploring CBC budget 
cuts, especially in radio, and asking that 
funds be restored and added to for 
further growth. 

Luke Rombout took over Suzanne 
Rivard-Lemoyne as head of the Canada 
Council’s Visual Arts and Film Section. 
He has background in museum, art 
gallery and university areas. ... Peggy 
Gale, formerly with the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, has been appointed Assistant 
Film and Video Officer at the Canada 
Council — Penni Jacques’ right-hand... 
Senior Arts Grants were awarded by the 
Council in July, and recipients included 
filmmakers Claude  Jutra, Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre, Don Shebib, and Walter 
Wright. ... The CFDC announced staff 
additions and changes. Paul Beaupré is 
now consultant on distribution. He has 
experience in the university circuit and 
has done research in administration of 
live theatre and art exhibitions in 
Quebec. Carole Langlois has _ been 
named Co-ordinator of French-language 
projects, to be assisted by Mme. 
Jocelaine Amiot-Mont. Ted Rouse will 
do the same for English-language ef- 
forts, assisted by Ms. Denise Mulvey. 
Jacques Dick, formerly the corpora- 
tion’s accountant, is now Chief of 
Administration, Mlle Madelaine Grise is 
secretary to members of the Cor- 
poration. And Mlle Suzanne Huard is 
secretary to the Executive Director.... 
Incidentally, the main complaint about 


low-budget submissions is script quality, 
so the CFDC now has limited funds 
available for re-writes. ... The CFDC 
will also involve Famous Players head 
George Destounis in judging shorts, and 
FP will show ten per year as selected by 
Destounis at the script stage. 

Ontario censor board head O.J. 
Silverthorne officially retired in Septem- 
ber, and his replacement is CBC radio 
broadcaster Don Sims. ... ACTRA is 
bringing out a directory of its 1000 
member writers contingent, mainly be- 
cause of the success of the actors 
directory, Face to Face with Talent. ... 
Sharon Keogh is working on a CBC 
special for next year to feature Pauline 
Julien, Maureen Forrester, and Sylvia 
Tyson. ... Sylvia Spring is directing 
Nightmusic for OECA in Ontario, a 
program about music and communi- 
cation. ... Joe Silver, who played his 
first major film role as Farber in Duddy 
Kravitz, has been signed for two -more 
Canadian movies on the basis of that 
role, including The Parasite Complex. 
Before he appeared mainly in commer- 
cials in New York. ... Bob Clarke, 
director of Black Christmas, has become 
a full partner in Vision IV, the others 
being Dick Schouten, Harve Sherman 
and Victor Solnicki. ... Peter Rowe 
(Neon Palace, Good Friday in Little 
Italy) most recently production man- 
ager for Peter Bryant’s low-budget fea- 
ture The Supreme Kid, has moved to 
Vancouver. He is currently co-writing a 


feature script as well as shooting travel 
films in northern B.C. ... Ty Haller is 
still hiding out in the Yukon, finishing a 
comedy feature script about Golden 


Agers. Jack Christie has finally 
gotten the censors’ restriction taken off 
Voulez-Vous Couchez Avec God? and is 
now working in Ottawa with Howard 
Alk (The Murder of Fred Hampton)... 
Peter Pearson’s Along These Lines, a 
theatrical short produced for Bell Can- 
ada by Immedia Inc. of Ottawa is the 
only Canadian film to be accepted by 
the 12th Annual New York Film Festi- 
val.A two-day symposium entitled The 
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Business of Film will be held mid- 
January at York University. Co- 
organized by Frederik Manter of the 
Canadian Filmmakers Distribution 
Centre and John Katz of the 
University’s Programme in Film, the 
meeting will feature a panel of experts 
from the CBC, NFB, CFDC, the various 
arts councils and the private sector deal- 
ing with every topic concerning the 
business of film: from marketing to 
legal questions to how to secure music 
and footage rights. Contact Marie 
Waisberg at the Film Centre, (4/6) 
921-2259 =: Ontario Film Institute 
President Gerald Pratley, having wound 
up the film part of Stratford success- 
fully, is resuming the Canadian film 
course he started last year at Seneca 
College. Fuller details can be obtained 
from his office at the Science Centre 
(416) 429-4100... Ruffcut Productions 
has embarked on a training program 
with Canada Manpower involving the 
salary of an assistant/trainee to be split 
with Manpower paying two-thirds. Bob 
Lyons feels this programme could 
greatly benefit young filmmakers need- 
ing experience, training and a decent 
working wage as well as small pro- 
duction houses needing good assistants 
and cheap labour. For more _ infor- 
mation, contact Manpower Training 
Branches (in Toronto at 400 University 
Ave. — Ian Walker) ... The Canadian 
Film Institute has published this year’s 
Film Canadiana, and it truly is a great 
improvement over last year’s. This time 
in two sections, one for films, the other 
for television programs, it is the most 
authoritative reference book available 
on Canadian titles, cultural organi- 
zations, professional associations, film 
and TV companies, bibliography of 
Canadian film, plus mountains of other 
pertinent data. (A suggestion: could 
they give a filmpeople type of break- 
down next year, to enable busy pro- 
ducers to tell at a single glance what 
films a certain director has worked on 
or an actress appeared in?) Available 
from CFI, 1762 Carling, Ottawa. ... 
Bill Boyle, Toronto Film Co-op co- 
ordinator, has written a ‘modest pro- 
posal’ to ACTRA, calling for work- 
shops, seminars, and a business course 
for members. Sounds like a good idea, 
and it’s always best to end a column 
with a good idea. 


CBC Preview 


It was mid-September, better known in 
television circles as New Fall Season 
time, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, better known as the CBC, 
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held its official presentation of the 
Return of the Old and the Start of the 
New. Correspondents were brought to 
Toronto to partake in a day of screen- 
ings, interviews and ballyhoo. And while 
the ballyhoo was not exactly first-class, 
the programs gave every indication of 
being just that, first class. 

Significant trends point mainly to 
increased activity by the National Film 
Board, greater individual possibilities 
and recognition for certain personalities 
such as Adrienne Clarkson, more muscle 
in the documentary mode, and, for 
those writers and directors in the drama- 
tic area, increased work on major 
projects, due mainly to the presence of 
new drama chief John Hirsch and a 
somewhat belated but nevertheless wel- 
come recognition on the part of the 
higher-ups that our culture should be 
expressed on the public network in a 
much greater amount than an hour or so 
per week. 

“The CBC must be judged on how 
we improve understanding of society 
through all of our programming’’, says 
head of the News and Public Affairs 
section Knowlton Nash. To him that 
means programming in the documentary 
and current affairs vein, and he says that 
this year’s schedule was put together 
after the most extensive discussions 
ever. Six to seven hundred ideas were 
considered and boiled to down to those 
actually used. New area heads were 
assigned: Mike Danyo for News, John 
Kennedy for children’s programming, 
and Peter Herndorf for current affairs. 

Nash said that this year will see more 
current affairs shows and more docu- 
mentaries. The CBC has always been 
strong in the non-fiction area; what has 
been lost to a great extent since This 
Hour has Seven Days was removed in a 
sense of commitment and courage. This 
season may rectify that image some- 
what. A documentary on the Columbia 
river treaty between Canada and the 
U.S. is not complimentary in its descrip- 
tion of what Canada, and especially the 
people of British Columbia gained from 
the deal. Producer is Mike Poole, Van- 
couver. And as_ continuing _ series, 
Ombudsman and Market Place will 
return, the latter expanding its range to 
do consumer product testing with the 
assistance of the Consumer Association 
of Canada and Consumers Reports. 
(Footnote: Of all the program promo- 
tional clips, Ombudsman’s was the best: 
host Robert Cooper describes the fan- 
tastic response to only a few airings last 
spring, then goes on to explain that 
sometimes they won and sometimes 
they didn’t. A clip was shown about a 
man in B.C. who was walked over by 
Canada Manpower, Robert Andras com- 
mented forcefully that the situation was 
exactly the opposite than what 


Ombudsman had found, and finally it 
was shown that Manpower was wrong. 
Cooper appeared smoking a cigar and 
grinning most contentedly.) 

In fact Ombudsman drew 7500 let- 
ters, all of which were answered. It 
illustrates the response a CBC show can 
receive, as well as the necessity of this 
particular type of show. Nash says that 
the re-organisation of the News and 
Public Affairs department, begun 
eighteen months ago is now virtually 
complete. Better programming is sup- 
posed to be the result, little else is 
striking in the News-based shows. Up 
Canada, CBC Newsmagazine, The Na- 
tional are all back. Adrienne Clarkson 
may offer a glimmer of light; she now 
has her own show of personal jour- 
nalism. She has complained that she has 
had too little time to prepare, but she 
has also been in the right places at the 
right times: in Mozambique as the 
Portuguese left, for example. 

In the area of Specials and Mini- 
Series is the most interesting line-up the 
CBC has come up with in years. Themed 
evenings, such as last April’s CBC-NFB 
Arctic Evening, will return for three 
nights this season. The first will feature 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
and the night will be comprised of a 
Norman Campbell-produced production 
of She Stoops to Conquer, filmed on 
the thrust stage, as well as a National 
Film Board documentary on the Festi- 
val’s Australian tour last year. Evening 
Two will feature Franco’s Spain, with a 
premier of To Die in Madrid, and an 
exploration of religion by the excellent 
Man Alive crew. Finally, the National 
Film Board examines another section of 
Canada under executive producer lan 
McLaren: Atlanticanada. To be shown 
are John Smith’s Halifax Ukuleles, 
Grant Munro and Jon Pederson’s Boo 
Hoo, Bill Gough’s Ray Guy, and Eastern 
Graphics by Michael Mckennirey and 
Kent Martin. 

The NFB will as also be active on TV 
with another series on a section of the 
country to run in half-hour segments. 
Beginning in January, Pacificanada, 
under producers Ian McLaren and Peter 
Jones, and filmmakers Daryl Duke, 
Shiela Reljic, Tom Radford and Stephen 
Dewar, will examine life in B.C. and the 
west. Arthur Hammond’s Corporation 
will also be shown, as well as 
Dreamland: A History of Canadian 
Movies. The former is by the NFB, and 
the latter by the NFB’s Donald Brittain, 
the NFB, CBC, the Canadian Film 
Institute, and producer Kirwan Cox. 

Other public affairs shows are Man 
Alive, back again to examine our life in 
a religious context, as well as several 
mini-series. The Naked Mind is four 
shows about mental health. Is There 
Life After Youth examines the: prob- 


lems of Middle Age. The Oldtimers is a 
fascinating and often neglected area: the 
original pioneers of the turn of the 
century, and what they think of the 
country, and their past, now. People of 
Our Time is a series of half-hours, each 
showcasing the ideas of contemporary 
thinkers, among them Arnold Toynbee, 
Robertson Davies, and R.D. Laing. I saw 
the Laing edition, and it was very well 
done, simply him talking, interspersed 
with some original songs to illustrate his 
ideas. Low-key but managing to present 
the complex thoughts of a complex man 
in a very clear way, the program 
promises much. Another show in a very 
loose format is Gallery, by Sam Levene. 
Everything from old Hollywood to a 
Don Shebib film about hockey comes 
under his umbrella format. Jim Murray, 
who did First Person Singular (to be 
repeated) and the National Dream, has 
Science Magazine beginning in January. 
(Footnote: plans are being finalised for 
a series on the recollections of John 
Diefenbaker.) 

One-hour specials and mini-series 
offer several above-average possibilities. 
Harry Rasky has Christopher Plummer 
in a Stephen Leacock special. Bill Bolt is 
producing a centenary salute to Bell 
Canada. To the Wild Country, made by 
Keg Productions, returns for four 
shows. The two most promising series 
are A Third Testament, wherein 
Malcolm Muggeridge examines. the 
thoughts of ‘‘six characters in search of 
God” as he describes it. William Blake, 
Bonhoffer and others are featured. One 
of the best, hardest-hitting and uncom- 
promising examinations of present 
world crises is in Elements of Survival, a 
three part series on Population, Food, 
and Politics. Producer Douglas Lower 
says very straightforwardly that unless 
greed, self-interest and stupidity are set 
aside, and co-operation, planning and 
higher goals are instituted, the human 
race is not likely to survive. It’s tele- 
vision journalism at its best, and should 
be shown in as many countries as 
possible. 

CBC serious music shows will feature 
Glenn Gould, producer Don William’s 
Ecstasy of Rita Joe ballet film, profiles 
of Jon Vickers and _  Mstislov 
Rostropovich this year. As well, the 
network will import several shows from 
the U.S. and U.K., and present various 
daytime returnees such as Take 30, 
Elwood Glover, and Juliette. Nash says 
that this year Canadian Content will be 
an overall seventy per cent, with a 
ninety-five per cent total in news and 
public affairs. 

But it is really in variety and espec- 
ially drama that, despite Canadian Con- 
tent levels, the CBC has fallen down 
greatly in recent years. Perhaps not so 
much with variety — we have This is the 


Law, Irish Rovers, Tommy Hunter, 
Wayne and Shuster — but that’s not 
enough. Our culture is just as evident in 
music, dance and comedy as it is in 
documentary, so although some activity 
in these areas is increasing, more is 
necessary, above all training is more 
necessary. 

David Acomba made one of the best 
shows in a long time: Outerplaces with 
Robert Charlebois. Using a neoned 
cabaret setting, and an_ informal, 
straight forward style, the show was a 
pleasure to watch. Apparently, if it is 
deemed successful, Acomba can proceed 
with more using other performers, and 
using the same stunning set. Paddy 
Sampson has a special on Harry 
Belafonte’s cross Canada tour, Paul 
Anka is featured in a one-hour effort, as 
is Stompin’ Tom, and Ian and Sylvia 
will present a musical tour of the Trail 
of 98. Original songs are featured in this 
independent production produced by 
Robin Chetwynd. Don Leach and Jean 
Rankin have been commissioned by the 
CBC to produce a half-hour animated 
special called The Gift of Winter for 
Christmas viewing. And new resident 
Noel Harrison will be featured in Take 
Time, a show done in his adopted 
Maritimes. Canada’s history will be 
presented in song and dance in Some- 
thing to Sing About, by producer Ken 
Gibson in Vancouver. And producer 
John Tompson has made Hello, a 
collection of ethnic groups doing ori- 
ginal efforts with Malka as host. 

Of course the real excitement in 
Canada’s filmmaking, theatre and drama 
world is the appointment of John 
Hirsch as head of CBC drama. Thom 
Benson says, “Never have I felt such 
vibrations of talent.’’ What the film and 
theatrical community has been feeling is 
work. Directors, writers, actors, and so 
on see a possible rejuvenation in Hirsch’s 
appointment, and the only hope is that 
he doesn’t disappoint. Given budget 
cutbacks when expansion is necessary, 
and bureaucratic muddleness at the CBC 
in general, Hirsch has a gigantic task. 
Since his appointment took effect only 
last Spring, this season won’t offer 
much chance for him to really sink his 
teeth in. But already, given very little 
program time in the schedule, he’s made 
his mark. And he’s set up training 
programs for the three-camera_ tech- 
nique for directors, held writing work- 
shops, appointed producers to develop 
projects, and much more. The names 
read like a film and theatrical roll-call, 
which is important because those people 
need the work and Canada needs to see 
their work. The Collaborators, returning 
for several episodes, has had Allan King, 
Don Owen, Eric Till, Don Shebib, and 
others directing. Sunday at nine will 
also feature Performance, a series of 


dramas, and the likes of Ted Kotcheff 
directing The Trial of Sinyavsky and 
Daniel, Allan King directing a stage 
success, Red Emma, Ten Lost Years 
adapted for TV, plus other original 
works. King’s Collaborators effort has a 
cinéma verité grittiness that suits well 
what is essentially an action show. 

Opening Night is the showcase, and 
features four stage plays: The Farm 
Show, The Head, Guts and Bone Dance 
by Michael Cook, Eric Till directing The 
Freedom of the City with Kate Reid 
and a coup in getting Jan Kadar and Ida 
Kaminska to work and appear in one 
final effort. Hirsch has also nudged 
Canadian filmmakers into prime time 
with Sprockets, a half hour show under 
the guidance of Julius Kohanyi, to begin 
in 1975. 

The Beachcombers, one of the most 
popular shows in CBC history, returns. 
In fact, Benson says a U.S. sale is 
imminent. But more directors, such as 
John Wright (The Visitor) and Jack 
Darcus (Wolfpen Principle) are directing 
and observing on this series than in the 
past. 

The Canadian acting community can 
take comfort in the huge cast of The 
House of Pride, a weekly soap opera 
about a far flung Canadian family. Work 
goes to regional production centres 
under executive Producer John Ross 
co-producers Jack Nixon-Brown and 
Herbert Roland and head writer George 
Robertson. I saw only two episodes, and 
they were above average in soaps, 
mainly because of superior acting skills 
shown. 

All of a sudden there is evidence of 
new life and vigour in a cripple. But let’s 
be careful not to push too hard or hope 
too highly; it’s going to be a long road 
to build up the training, attitude, 
budget, and audience. It’s worth the 
wait if Hirsch does succeed, but he’s got 
his hands full. 

Other forces are at work also. The 
CRTC reprimand last spring undoubt- 
edly has had some effect, although it 
looks like the long-range results will 
hardly be what Juneau said. Little 
evidence is apparent that the CBC will 
support Canadian features, but the 
CFDC and the NFB will most certainly 
get more involved in features for TV. 
The greatest fear is budget pains. We all 
know that if Trudeau adopts a hard 
money, cut-back or freeze spending 
attitude, the first to be hurt will be the 
arts. And that includes the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Already 
ACTRA has protested budget cuts in 
radio, which are substantial. And some 
amounts have also been removed from 
the TV outlay, though not of crisis 
proportions. Inflation, however, means 
a budget cut of ten to fifteen per cent 
anyway. 
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Salty the Sea Lion 


A name that crops up often in Cinema 
Canada’s CANADIAN FILM NEWS 
pages is that of Toronto’s VISION IV 
PRODUCTIONS. This past spring, 
Gerry Arbeid produced that company’s 
second feature film, Black Christmas, 
which will be released this coming De- 
cember 24. In the meantime, produc- 
tion carries on with a first rate television 
series in co-operation with ABC. Salty 
the Sea Lion is reputed to be the first 
case of a TV series being accepted for 
U.S. network sales without having shot 
any film. Salty carries on where Flipper 
left off as being the kind of kid’s show 
with enough adventure and action to 
carry on an adult audience as well. The 
demand for family entertainment has 
caused the American Film Theatre to 
produce a series of Saturday cinema 
matinee films that will be booked in 
series like last year’s dramatic adult 
series. A Canadian company will distri- 
bute it here. 

Salty has the qualifications — a name 
cast, a great centre attraction in the 
character of Salty, and being a terrific 
document on the capabilities of the 
animal. The writers’ handbook for the 
series quotes a list of tasks for writers to 
not assign him: He can not smile know- 
ingly, stare menacingly, look quizzi- 
cally, sigh with relief, light up with 
recognition, be shocked at a suggestion, 
laugh at a joke, nor can he carry a story 
by himself. He can, however, talk on 
command, stop, turn, enter and leave a 
scene, nod approval, or shake his head 


Backlot set for the Marina scenes 
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on cue. He can fetch, carry, and pick up 
in his mouth, exhibit shame or embar- 
rassment by tucking his head under his 
fin. He can sit or lie down in a car or 
boat and wave on cue. He can dance, 
clap his fins and spin in circles, balance 
objects on his nose, climb steps, col- 
lapse, cry, body surf, play with fish, all 
very sea lion-like behaviour, with no 
small amount of training for the cues. 

The trainer, Ricou Browning Jr., 
owned and trained Flipper, and in 
another incarnation was the man inside 
The Creature from the Black Lagoon. A 
recent visit to the set found Salty to be 
a most considerate lead performer, de- 
livering actions on cue, and busy making 
friends between takes after he’s been 
hosed down if the scene is on a sandy 
beach. The scripts I’ve read and rushes 
that I’ve seen show that the writers are 
holding on to the idea of Salty not 
carrying the story by himself, throwing 
the plot advancements to the rest of the 
cast. 

The lead character is a successful 
Bahamian marine lawyer who decided 
to retire at home to his own marina on 
the island of New Providence after years 
of a successful practice in New York. 
Clancy is warm and understanding, 
played as the first “‘nice guy” character 
in the career of Julius Harris, who 
played “Bumpy” in Shaft, “Scatter” in 
Superfly, and ““Tee Hee” in Live and 
Let Die. Julius feels that the part is the 
one which most fulfills him as an actor, 
and from that base he delivers a solid 
character. 


Taylor and his younger brother Tim, 
age twelve, arrive in the Bahamas to live 
at Clancy’s marina after losing their 
parents in a Southern U.S. hurricane. 
Clancy has adopted the two and is 
giving Tim a home and Taylor a chance 
to work on preparations for (what else) 
a career in marine law. Taylor is played 
by Mark Slade who appeared in The 
High Chapparal for many years. Tim is 
played by John Doran whose short ca- 
reer includes Broadway and commer- 
cials, and the only Canadian in the cast, 
Vincent Dale, plays his friend Rod, who 
lives on the same cove. 

All the characters work well together 
and with the sea lion. The production 
company is not in the least defensive of 
the choice or qualifications of the cast, 
figuring that more than the names, the 
abilities of these people will contribute 
to the imminent popularity of the show. 
It was found that the only way to 
achieve a co-production with a major 
studio and therefore sales to a major 
network was to provide every advantage 
possible to the production. The use of 
these people would work to guarantee 
the audience, said the US distributor, 
and so the show stands to make money. 
At the outset the crew consisted of 90 
Bahamians, 24 Canadians and 6 Ameri- 


cans. Agreements with the newly inde- 
pendent Bahamian government call for 


the percentage of local employment. 
Mike Lente CSC is Director of Photo- 
graphy, Des Dollerey is on sound, Tim 
Rowse is First A.D., and Joe Scanlan 
was directing the episode currently 


Salty the Star Seal 


Franz Russell (centre) in “‘Salty”’ 


underway. The staff also involves a 
highly professional team of Scuba divers 
who spend much of their surface time 
dreaming up underwater action to be 
incorporated in the series. Everyone I 
met on the cast and crew feels that 
Salty will emerge on the air this fall as a 
definite winner. 

They also hope that Salty carries on 
for many seasons so that they can spend 
more working time at Kobi Jaeger’s 
“Shangri-La” studios located in what 
used to be Nassau’s Montagu Beach 
Hotel, an immense pink building over- 
looking the West end of New Providence 
Island. Cast and crew are accomodated 
in what were, five years ago, luxury 
hotel rooms that still maintain nice 
standards. The grand tallroom has been 
made over into a sound stage which 
currently houses the interior set of 
Clancy’s house. Lighting equipment is 
from William F. White in both the stu- 


Salty and friend between scenes 


dio and on location with a grip trailer 
that always has just what’s needed and a 
blimp generator allowing use of 10k 
brutes to fill-light the heavy shadows of 
the Carribean sun. Arri 16’s and acces- 
sories are from Cinevision. The studio 
contains a swimming pool with under- 
water windows allowing a view into the 
pool from the bar and dining room, 
where hotel-type accomodations carry 
on in first class style. New Yorker 
Jaeger is planning to add a video studio 
to the complex and keep the place busy 
with productions. A large back lot with 
a man-made lake allows shooting at 
“The Cove” regardless of ocean 
conditions. 

Screenings of complete Salty epi- 
sodes are still in the future but rushes 
show great potential. The editing team, 
headed by Chris Dew, is working 
through the episodes right on the pre- 
mises, allowing Chris to get out and 


Mike Lente CSC, Director of Photography 


direct the segments he needs for stock 
shots, cutaways, and alternate angles. 
With attributes like that, the job is 
helped along. 

There is sufficient Canadian content 
in terms of crew and guest stars to fulfill 
CRTC standards for this year, so the 
show has always been guaranteed sales 
in Canada. The producers have hopes of 
getting more series in front of the cam- 
era and at some point they would like 
to make it a Canadian show. For this 
first effort at a series, they found it 
necessary to have the support of a U.S. 
co-production. 

All aspects of the production of 
Salty point to it working out quite well 
come the fall. From a stool at the 
SALTY BAR, gazing into the chrome 
blue water of the swimming pool, it 
looked mighty good indeed. 


— Harris Kirshenbaum 


Super-8 Film Festival 


Organizers of the National Capital area’s 
first Annual Super-8 Film Festival have 
termed the event a success — despite 
having been plagued by technical prob- 
lems and low audience turnouts. 

Held August 23 and 24 in Ottawa’s 
new Public Library building, organizers 
had to contend with problems ranging 
from failure of a key stereo tape system 
to unsynchronized sound-tracks on 
many films. 

But, said co-organizer Mark Harada, 
despite the technical problems and the 
dismal audience response, the event can 
legitimately be termed a success because 
of the interest it generated among area 
filmmakers. 

Mr. Harada said, “the basic purpose 
behind the event was to see what was 
available and happening in Super 8 in 
Ottawa”. 

The audience reaction was disappoin- 
ting and only about 50 people were at 
the Friday night showings. ‘““There was 
no real interest in the films’, said Mr. 


Harada. Calling the audience ‘“‘snob- 
bish”, he said they seemed to be annoy- 
ed at the poor projection facilities. No 
one however, volunteered to help the 
organizers. A mere 20 people attended 
the Saturday afternoon screenings and 
the reaction was the same. 

Films came from as far away as 
Quebec City and also from Stittsville 
and Cornwall as well as the Ottawa-Hull 
region. 

A total of 25 films were submitted in 
the Festival. Some of them included; 
Colour Dance by Harriet Pacaud, Steam 
by Sissy Grove, Let A Tree Be Free and 
Pollution Isn’t The Solution by Brian 
Stoller, Sportorama by |’Atelier Popu- 
laire, Sans Titre by Emil de Longue 
Epée, Cri by Danielle Allaire, L’ Univers 
Infini by Jean Pierre St. Louis, The Cage 
by Anselmo Suarez, Vasarely and Micro- 
somie by Guy Baillargeon. 

Co-ordinators of the event were 
Carleton University Journalism _ stu- 
dents, Mark Harada, Rhonda Raven, 
Greg Miller, Jim Cochrane and Maureen 
Lynn. The Festival was staged on a 


budget of only $200 — which came out 
of the organizers’ pockets. ‘It was too 
late for sponsorship of the event be- 
cause it was started in June’’, said Mr. 
Harada. 

Mr. Harada added, ‘“‘the French- 
Canadian films were technically better 
with better storylines”. Two films in par- 
ticular, Cri and L’Univers Infini possess- 
ed a distant Quebec filmstyle. The 
English-Canadian films were mostly ex- 
perimental and animation films (Colour 
Dance and Let A Tree Be Free) which, 
according to Mr. Harada “were not rep- 
resentative of Canadian films’. 

“If we do try it again, we will get 
money for the Festival and then it 
would be a lot better’, he concluded. 

The Super-8 Film Festival was a 
breakthrough for the film community in 
Ottawa. It proved there are interested 
young filmmakers working in Super-8 in 
the Ottawa area. It is unfortunate 
Ottawa film-goers haven’t appreciated 
or at least become aware of this new 
medium. 

Tony Lofaro 
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Why Rock the Boat? had its premiere in Montreal on September 26th and will open in eight other cities from Vancouver to 
Halifax in the following weeks. This National Film Board feature comedy is the first Canadian film to be booked into so many 
key cities in advance of its release! Next issue will feature articles on this film — but here’s a sneak preview of what you can 
expect: 


Cub reporter Harry Barnes trying to take notes in the cold of a_ Tiiu Leek and Stu Gillard 
Montreal winter 


The first meeting with Julia Martin, leftist reporter from the ‘other’ newspaper 


Harry, trying to meet a deadline Office politics: the managing editor (Henry Beckman — centre) trying 
to get Harry back in line 
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integral part of the Canadian Photo Industry. We 
have a lot to offer... like established service, 
experienced personnel—whose training ground was 
the motion picture industry itself—and willingness 
to provide on-the-spot expertise demanded by the 
Canadian Film and Television Industry. Full pricing 
and details are now available . . . including the 
revolutionary new Moviola Flatbed Console Editors. 
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Call or write for FREE information and demonstration 


i (@W. CARSEN CO. LTD. 
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Clarke DaPrato Ron Morby Stan Ford 


Clarke DaPrato. Our Sound Department Manager. No wonder we picked him. Nine- 
teen years at the NFB (during the last three writing and directing his own films). Moved 
to Toronto. And during his first two years here he packaged hundreds of hours of program- 
ming for CBC. Then he did things like recording the multi-track tapes you heard at Osaka 
70 in Japan. And then he joined us. How lucky we were he did that. 

Ron Morby. Production Supervisor. What a resume! Five years with the big Rank 
Laboratories in England. Then five years with Visnews in the same country. And then, 
seven years ago, he came to us. To work his way through our entire laboratory, to where 
he is now. Probably the pickiest production supervisor in town. 

Stan Ford. Our Rentals Manager. He’s been with us for eight years now. For four and 
a half years he was at the controls of the transfer room in our sound dept. Then, for the last 
three and a half years, he’s been in charge of all the stuff we rent. So he knows what you 
need on a job. And he has things like a “Collimator”, to match his lenses to your camera, 
before you get on location. Good man. 


Our house is your house. 
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On Location : 


Harris Kirshenbaum 


Swiss Family Robinson 


Anything is likely to be happening at 
Kleinburg’s Toronto International 
Film Studio but for the past three 
months, a major shooting facility has 
been occupied by the many and 
varied species involved in the Anglo- 
Canadian co-production TV_ Series, 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

The challenge has been to present 
an action-adventure live-action TV 
show for kids and one that their par- 
ents wouldn’t choke on at the same 
time. Fremantle of Canada entered a 
co-production arrangement with Tri- 
dent Television of England, and hired 
Gerry Mayer as producer. Mayer is a 
Canadian who has been working in 
TV in the States, and is glad to re- 
turn. “The whole production cast and 
crew are Canadians except for one re- 
presentative of Trident in England. 
They wanted someone here to keep 
an eye on their money,” said Mayer. 

Downstairs on the sound stage, 
Director Stan Olsen is kept occupied 
with a pen full of llamas and goats 
continually munching on the support- 
ing parts of their corral, and a couple 
of kids, (human) intent on playing 
with water guns and props while 
they’re off camera. Stan reports being 
more than happy with the whole 
operation, and that they’ve done five 
day schedules in four during a 
couple of weeks. “Never make a film 
with kids and animals,” he advises 
while standing on a concrete floor 
which has been covered over with 
sawdust and a spongy material to sim- 
ulate the jungle floor. There are hun- 
dreds of growing plants, pots well 
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hidden, covering the area, looking like 
each has its own backlight (almost) 
and Olsen relates that the most de- 
manding part of the production is 
matching what goes on here in the 
studio with the material they are 
shooting in Jamaica. For information 
on that we turn to D.O.P. Harry 
Makin and operator Jackson Samuels. 

As D.O.P., Makin has had to come 
up with a studio lighting set-up to 
match the brilliant sunlight of the 
Caribbean exteriors. He lowered the 
colour temperature by filtering all 
overhead lights with light blue Rosco- 
flex medium, and running all other 
lights at 3200K. Also on the stage is 
the interior of the tree house that the 
family has built and filled with flot- 
sam from their ship. Operator 
Samuels and Makin’s regular crew, 
Doug Connell and Paul Birkett move 
quickly and set-ups happen with start- 
ling speed, changing camera and light- 
ing positions around Jack McAdam’s 
convincing set. 

Problems with animals have slowed 
the production somewhat, like when 
two cougars appear in one segment, 
and they refuse to be anywhere near 
each other. This becomes a problem 
as they are supposed to be mother 
and cub, but the real problem has 
been that Jamaican regulations pro- 
hibit importation of animals unless 
they are quarantined for six months. 
As that’s impossible with rented ani- 
mals, all footage with them, either in- 
terior or exterior has to be shot in 
the studio. Since they are ‘tame but 
not trained’, they cannot be made to 
do specific things, and much time is 


a 


taken getting their reaction shots. 

Chris Wiggins plays a strong-handed 
Johann Robinson, with Diana LeBlanc 
as Elizabeth and Ricky O’Neill, 
Michael Duhig, and Heather Graham 
as the offspring. All performances are 
up to standards required for inter- 
national television sales, and dialogue 
delivery by even the youngest mem- 
ber of the cast is much better than 
some we’ve seen in home-made fea- 
tures. Weak link in the cast is pro- 
bably Duhig, as the oldest son. 

A screening of one half-hour seg- 
ment, Attack of the Cat, reveals that 
the footage of the set and location 
scenes cuts together very well, and 
only a very discerning eye will see 
which scenes are artificially lit. The 
Jamaican locations look beautiful, and 
with the competent direction of 
Olsen, Gerry Mayer and Don Haldane, 
who are rotating through the sche- 
dule, the series has enough dramatic 
appeal to make it. Contracts are in 
with C.T.V. and West German tele- 
vision for the fall season, and 26 
shows will be completed by that 
time. The production moved back to 
Jamaica in May to spend eight weeks or 
so shootings exteriors for the last 16 
shows. 

“It’s. a _rotten ‘time. to-go —to 
Jamaica,” said Makin. “Too hot and 
all the bugs are out.” 

With tigers, cougars, rattlesnakes 
and little kids on the set, Harry may 
find the great outdoors to be a relief. 

But it seems most likely that Swiss 
Family will be a successful TV series, 
and even with the hardships, that 
should make it all work out. Ey 


Jackson Samuels CSC behind camera, with DOP Harry Makin CSC and\ director Stan Olsen on set. 
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W. CARSEN CO. LTD. is pRoup 


TO ANNOUNCE APPOINTMENT AS 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


MOVIOLA 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY FOR 
OVER FIFTY YEARS. More film footage goes through 
Moviolas in one year than through all other makes combined 
in the entire history of film-making. Once you've worked with 

a Moviola, the reasons why become obvious. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND DEMONSTRATION. For twenty eight 
years, W.CarsenCo.Ltd. has been an integral 
part of the Canadian Photo Industry. We have 
a lot to offer... like established service, ex- 
perienced personnel—whose training ground 
was the motion picture industry itself—and 
willingness to provide on-the-spot expertise 
demanded by the Canadian Film and Televi- 
sion Industry. A comprehensive inventory is 
now being established at our head office. Full 
pricing and details on all Magnasync/Moviola 
products are now available...including the 
revolutionary new Moviola Flatbed Console 
Editors. 
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Film Producers of America, Inc. 
14th Annual Cindy Awards Banquet 
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116th S.M.P.T.E. 
Technical Conference 
November 10-15 in Toronto 


There will be an untold number of 
fascinating technical papers presented to 
the Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers’ conference in Novem- 
ber, not to mention a social programme 
designed to keep the proceedings from 
becoming overwhelming for those who 
want to soak up as much of the news as 
possible. While we can’t list the whole 
agenda, it should be well worthwhile to 
select highlights from the advance list, 
even though more papers are expected 
to be added. 


Registration begins at 12:00 noon on 
Sunday Nov. 10 at the Four Seasons 
Sheraton Hotel, and Kodak of Canada 
will sponsor a Novemberfest evening for 
registered invited guests. Two series of 
presentations happen Monday morning, 
concurrently. The one on Television 
Systems will cover The Design and Con- 
struction of the CN Tower, The Multi- 
ple Antenna System on that structure, 
Digital TV Image Enhancement by 
J.Rossi, CBS Laboratories, and a Com- 
prehensive Special FX Generator. At the 
same time the session on Laboratory 
Practices will discuss Microdemand 
Drive: A Key to Cost Effective Film 
Processing, L.A.D. — A Motion Picture 
Laboratory Control System, Chemical 
Solutions in View of Chemical Short- 
ages. These Sessions will be followed by 
a get-together luncheon and presenta- 
tion of the SMPTE awards. Monday 
afternoon the two series will continue 
with Automated Network Control 
Centres, Automatic Microwave Control 
Systems, and others going on in Tele- 
vision Systems. The Laboratory Prac- 
tices session will deal with Lab Control 
of Duplicating, Colour Image Analysis, 
and a paper entitled “Our Shrinking 
Film Heritage’’ will be presented by 
Arnold C. Schieman, of the NFB, 
Montreal. 

The Equipment Exhibit will open at 
5:00 P.M. on Monday until 8:00, open 
Tuesday from 10:00 to 7:00, Wednes- 
day from 9:30 til 4:00, and Thursday 
from 11:00 to 6:00. More on that later. 

On Tuesday, the Sound session will 
hear papers on Computer Simulation of 
Photographic Sound, The Design, Instal- 
lation and Operation of a High-Speed 
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Film Rerecording Complex by Bill 
O’Neill of Mirrophonic Sound. 

Meanwhile in TV and Film In Educa- 
tion, Ralph Curtis of the NFB will 
present a paper on Measuring the Perfor- 
mance of AV equipment. Tuesday after- 
noon the competing sessions are to be 
Lighting and Small Format. In Lighting, 
T.C. Nutt and C. William Shearer of 
CBC Montreal will present Television 
Lighting Control; Manual or Memory? 
with other papers on various lighting 
sources while the Small Format work- 
shop announces only one presentation, 
the Report of the CBC Toronto Study 
Group. Super 8 news, anyone? 

Tuesday Evenings’ social event is a 
visit to Ontario Place sponsored by 
Photo Importing, for cocktails, food 
and movies in that largest of for 
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Broadcaster Applications, and Perfor- 
mers’ Guild role in Proof-of-Play. Thurs- 
day afternoon, while the Broadcast 
Monitoring Symposium carries on, there 
will be a paper on the How and Why of 
Electronic Motion Pictures. 

Friday morning will deal with Cable 
Television and Engineering Manage- 
ment. 
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All in all, there are plenty of presen- 
tations to satisfy the curious and inter- 
ested in all fields. The equipment show, 
going on as stated above, should also 
feature lots of new items to ogle and 
handle for the first time. Some of the 
things that stand out: Braun Electric’s 
display including the Arri and Nagra 
lines and also the AKAI 1/4” colour 
VTR, and lIaniro lighting equipment. 
The single system Canon Scoopic 200 
SE, and DS-8 for Double Super 8. A 
display by W Carsen Co., which will 
doubtless include the Moviola & Magna- 
syne editing and dubbing equipment. 
Cinequip will demonstrate the Swintek 
Wireless Microphones and Continental 
Helicopter Mounts. Alex L. Clark 
should have the Atema Editing Table in 


yy 


wevawy casue ary aude VUMUUOLLY USe€d IN 
the film industry. It -contains charts 
reading metres, feet and frames, minutes 
and seconds, for Super 8, 16mm and 
35mm formats. Also screen sizes in feet 
and metres, some common metric units 
and the International System of Units. 
For free copies of this bulletin, write 
Jean Trudel, Technical Research, Box 
6100, Montreal H3C 3HS. 


Light-Beam 


Here in the Technical News department, 
we rarely run across an item involving 
an independent inventor who has de- 
veloped a revolutionary item for motion 
picture production, and has had enough 
success with the idea to get the wheels 
in motion on it. But here’s one that 
should find plenty of use on those 
location shoots. 

Toronto lighting-cameraman Jock 
Brandis strolled into our office not too 
long ago with a home-made equipment 
case in hand, and proceeded to con- 
struct a lighting beam across our office 
which was capable of supporting a 
couple of hundred pounds of lighting 
gear without making a mark on the wall. 
Not only that, but the entire thing 
weighs less than 20 pounds. 

The ‘‘Light-Beam” is a series of alu- 
minum channels that slide together 
from 18’ long segments. The end sup- 
ports push out against facing walls and 
are tightened by a screw system which 
makes it very secure. A larger version is 
planned to have 30” long segments. 

The Light-Beam is certain to find 
application in those situations where it 
is impossible to support a backlight 
without stands showing, and those lights 
can now be hung above view lines by 
not using stands. 

The Light-Beam will be displayed by 
Cinequip at the SMPTE equipment 
show, or may be seen at their offices, 41 
Scollard Street, 920-5424. Mr. Brandis 
may be found in his basement, hand- 
assembling these highly practical and 
useful items. 


Video Viewfinder 


We’ve seen them in the ads from the 
States for some time now, and finally 
Canadian camera crews have access to 
one of the most up-to-date accessory 
systems for 35mm photography. The 
Mitchell BNC/SPR with a reflex video 
viewfinder and portable support video 
equipment is now available for rental 
from P.S. Production Services. 

The video viewfinder system places a 
video camera in the viewfinder optical 
system so that what is seen by the 
operator is also fed by a single cable to a 
rack-mounted Camera Control Unit, 
which includes a waveform monitor, a 
9” Conrac monitor, and an IVC 1” 
video tape recorder. An additional small 


monitor may be mounted on the view- 
finder side of the Mitchell’s magazine. 
The Mitchell’s operation is completely 
unaffected by the video system, and 
P.S. has a large selection of lenses in 
stock, led off by a set of Super Baltar 
primes, and also including a 25-250 
Angénieux and the amazing 25-120, 
T/2.8 macro-focussing Canon zoom. 

The system has all the features of the 
BNC/SPR camera plus instant reflex 
video monitoring and recording. While 
the operator views the image normally, 
the director, producer, DOP, and/or the 
client can watch the video picture dur- 
ing filming. The camera can also be used 
normally without the video rig. The 
video rack measures 19’ wide by 4 
high, and will roll through a standard 
doorway. The video monitors can be 
placed any distance away from the 
actual shooting location, (in a client’s 
lounge, for instance). 

The system, of course, allows the 
director to work with actors while view- 
ing instant replays of preliminary takes. 
It allows the DOP to double check the 
operator’s work. It allows the director 
to see exactly what is going on film. The 
additional equipment is minimal in 
terms of size and weight, and would 
only add one additional crew member. 

As this issue goes to press, recondi- 
tioning of the system has just been 
completed at P.S., and we hope to carry 
articles on actual shoots making use of 
the facility at some future date. In the 
meantime, for a demonstration and 
firsthand look at a most interesting 
piece of equipment, call Brian Green- 
span at P.S. Production Services, 43 
Britain Street, Toronto. (416) 
368-1161. 


Showcron Editor Makes Long- 
Awaited Debut at Mackenzie’s 


Bob Mackenzie announces with pride 
the arrival of the Showcron Editor, the 
first expandable editing table that can 
be built up with the addition of extra 
modules. The possible track configur- 
ations are six-plate, one picture two 
sound; eight-plate, one picture three 
sound; eight-plate two picture, two 
sound; or eight-plate three picture one 
sound. 

The machine is built by Honeywell in 
the U.S. and uses high grade compon- 
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ents to achieve a stable, solid system 
that, although it takes some getting used 
to, is a well-designed editor’s tool. 

There are many small conveniences 
built in that should come to be recog- 
nized as editors spend more time at the 
machine. The picture is flicker-free, and 
the sound head is placed inside a sprock- 
et wheel to allow “‘one-Sprocket’’ lace 
up on each track. Tracks may be inched, 
run at sound speed, or high speed in 
either direction, in sync or individually. 
Electro-magnetic brakes on each pan 
allow fast stops from very high speed 
rewind or fast forward. The bottom of 


the screen features a digital display for 
time, footage in feet and frames, and a 
read out of the sync relationship be- 
tween picture and sound tracks. Further 
there is a memory in the read out which 
allows the machine to be shut off, and 
the same figures will appear when power 
is turned on again. 

One of the many nice features that 
will attract attention to this machine is 
the fact that once all tracks are locked 
in sync, turning any one sprocket by 
hand will move the others in sync. 
There is a suitable-sized work area at the 
front of the machine, with operation 
controls at the right hand, and sound 
controls, including equalization, at the 
left. 

A complete demonstration is in 
order. Contact Mackenzie Equipment 
Ltd., 26 Duncan Street, Toronto (416) 
364-2266. 
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116th S.M.P.T.E. 
Technical Conference 
November 10-15 in Toronto 


There will be an untold number of 
fascinating technical papers presented to 
the Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers’ conference in Novem- 
ber, not to mention a social programme 
designed to keep the proceedings from 
becoming overwhelming for those who 
want to soak up as much of the news as 
possible. While we can’t list the whole 
agenda, it should be well worthwhile to 
select highlights from the advance list, 
even though more papers are expected 
to be added. 


Registration begins at 12:00 noon on 
Sunday Nov. 10 at the Four Seasons 
Sheraton Hotel, and Kodak of Canada 
will sponsor a Novemberfest evening for 
registered invited guests. Two series of 
presentations happen Monday morning, 
concurrently. The one on Television 
Systems will cover The Design and Con- 
struction of the CN Tower, The Multi- 
ple Antenna System on that structure, 
Digital TV Image Enhancement by 
J.Rossi, CBS Laboratories, and a Com- 
prehensive Special FX Generator. At the 
same time the session on Laboratory 
Practices will discuss Microdemand 
Drive: A Key to Cost Effective Film 
Processing, L.A.D. — A Motion Picture 
Laboratory Control System, Chemical 
Solutions in View of Chemical Short- 
ages. These Sessions will be followed by 
a get-together luncheon and presenta- 
tion of the SMPTE awards. Monday 
afternoon the two series will continue 
with Automated Network Control 
Centres, Automatic Microwave Control 
Systems, and others going on in Tele- 
vision Systems. The Laboratory Prac- 
tices session will deal with Lab Control 
of Duplicating, Colour Image Analysis, 
and a paper entitled “Our Shrinking 
Film Heritage’ will be presented by 
Arnold C. Schieman, of the NFB, 
Montreal. 

The Equipment Exhibit will open at 
5:00 P.M. on Monday until 8:00, open 
Tuesday from 10:00 to 7:00, Wednes- 
day from 9:30 til 4:00, and Thursday 
from 11:00 to 6:00. More on that later. 

Qn Tuesday, the Sound session will 
hear papers on Computer Simulation of 
Photographic Sound, The Design, Instal- 
lation and Operation of a High-Speed 
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Film Rerecording Complex by Bill 
O’Neill of Mirrophonic Sound. 

Meanwhile in TV and Film In Educa- 
tion, Ralph Curtis of the NFB will 
present a paper on Measuring the Perfor- 
mance of AV equipment. Tuesday after- 
noon the competing sessions are to be 
Lighting and Small Format. In Lighting, 
T.C. Nutt and C. William Shearer of 
CBC Montreal will present Television 
Lighting Control; Manual or Memory? 
with other papers on various lighting 
sources while the Small Format work- 
shop announces only one presentation, 
the Report of the CBC Toronto Study 
Group. Super 8 news, anyone? 

Tuesday Evenings’ social event is a 
visit to Ontario Place sponsored by 
Photo Importing, for cocktails, food 
and movies in that largest of formats. 

Wednesday morning offers ‘“Tele- 
vision Film’’ and Photo- 
instrumentation”. Fritz Spiess starts the 
day with a paper on Suggestions for a 
New Standardized Three-Dimensional 
Test Chart for Colour Films, and later 
N. Burtnyk, R. Jodoin and M. Wein of 
the National Research Council will 
present Computer Animation: 
NRC/NFB Collaboration. That session 
winds up with Jim Murray of CBC 
discussing Production of The National 
Dream. 

Wednesday Afternoon will have a 
presentation of Modern Working Tech- 
nique for Editing Tables by Gunter 
Bevier of W Steenbeck & Co. Also we 
can look forward to a presentation of 
Gevachrome II: A New Colour Reversal 
System, 

Wednesday Evening features a cock- 
tail party, banquet and dance, and ad- 
vance word is that part of the evening’s 
entertainment will include a 5S voice 
barbershop group lauded the Ontario 
District Champions. 

Thursday morning will deal with Sat- 
ellites in Broadcasting, and a Sympo- 
sium on Television Broadcast Monitor- 
ing dealing with subjects like Coding 
Concepts, Ad Agencies Evaluation, 
Broadcaster Applications, and Perfor- 
mers’ Guild role in Proof-of-Play. Thurs- 
day afternoon, while the Broadcast 
Monitoring Symposium carries on, there 
will be a paper on the How and Why of 
Electronic Motion Pictures. 

Friday morning will deal with Cable 
Television and Engineering Manage- 
ment. 


All in all, there are plenty of presen- 
tations to satisfy the curious and inter- 
ested in all fields. The equipment show, 
going on as stated above, should also 
feature lots of new items to ogle and 
handle for the first time. Some of the 
things that stand out: Braun Electric’s 
display including the Arri and Nagra 
lines and also the AKAI 1/4” colour 
VTR, and Ianiro lighting equipment. 
The single system Canon Scoopic 200 
SE, and DS-8 for Double Super 8. A 
display by W Carsen Co., which will 
doubtless include the Moviola & Magna- 
sync editing and dubbing equipment. 
Cinequip will demonstrate the Swintek 
Wireless Microphones and Continental 
Helicopter Mounts. Alex L. Clark 
should have the Atema Editing Table in 
their corner. Eclair Corp. will show a 
new single system sound module for the 
ACL. The list goes on to cover the 
Compact Source Iodide (CSI) Lights 
from Jack A. Frost Ltd., a display by 
Kem, the compact 16mm Steenbeck 
from Kingsway Film Equipment, as well 
as the Bauer P6 Studio Double System 
projector. Mackenzie Equipment will 
have the Showcron Expandable flatbed. 

In terms of Technical end of film and 
visual presentation in general, the 
SMPTE conference has it covered from 
every angle. For more information, con- 
tact publicity chairman, Harold Eady of 
Bonded Services International, 201 
Richmond Street West, Toronto, (416) 
363-6414. 


NFB Technical Bulletin 
on Metrification 


The National Film Board has published 
its twelfth technical bulletin, A Brief 
Look at Metrification in Canada Today. 
The booklet contains a set of conversion 
tables that are most commonly used in 
the film industry. It contains charts 
reading metres, feet and frames, minutes 
and seconds, for Super 8, 16mm and 
35mm formats. Also screen sizes in feet 
and metres, some common metric units 
and the International System of Units. 
For free copies of this bulletin, write 
Jean Trudel, Technical Research, Box 
6100, Montreal H3C 3HS5S. 


Harris Kirshenbaum 


Light-Beam 


Here in the Technical News department, 
we rarely run across an item involving 
an independent inventor who has de- 
veloped a revolutionary item for motion 
picture production, and has had enough 
success with the idea to get the wheels 
in motion on it. But here’s one that 
should find plenty of use on those 
location shoots. 

Toronto lighting-cameraman Jock 
Brandis strolled into our office not too 
long ago with a home-made equipment 
case in hand, and proceeded to con- 
struct a lighting beam across our office 
which was capable of supporting a 
couple of hundred pounds of lighting 
gear without making a mark on the wall. 
Not only that, but the entire thing 
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monitor may be mounted on the view- 
finder side of the Mitchell’s magazine. 
The Mitchell’s operation is completely 
unaffected by the video system, and 
P.S. has a large selection of lenses in 
stock, led off by a set of Super Baltar 
primes, and also including a 25-250 
Angénieux and the amazing 25-120, 
T/2.8 macro-focussing Canon zoom. 
The system has all the features of the 
BNC/SPR camera plus instant reflex 
video monitoring and recording. While 
the operator views the image normally, 
the director, producer, DOP, and/or the 
client can watch the video picture dur- 
ing filming. The camera can also be used 
normally without the video rig. The 
video rack measures 19’ wide by 4 
high, and will roll through a standard 


doorway. The video monitors can be 
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The video viewfinder system places a 
video camera in the viewfinder optical 
system so that what is seen by the 
operator is also fed by a single cable to a 
rack-mounted Camera Control Unit, 
which includes a waveform monitor, a 
9” Conrac monitor, and an IVC 1” 
video tape recorder. An additional small 
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be built up with the addition of extra 
modules. The possible track configur- 
ations are six-plate, one picture two 
sound; eight-plate, one picture three 
sound; eight-plate two picture, two 
sound; or eight-plate three picture one 
sound. 

The machine is built by Honeywell in 
the U.S. and uses high grade compon- 


ents to achieve a stable, solid system 
that, although it takes some getting used 
to, is a well-designed editor’s tool. 

There are many small conveniences 
built in that should come to be recog- 
nized as editors spend more time at the 
machine. The picture is flicker-free, and 
the sound head is placed inside a sprock- 
et wheel to allow “one-Sprocket’’ lace 
up on each track. Tracks may be inched, 
run at sound speed, or high speed in 
either direction, in sync or individually. 
Electro-magnetic brakes on each pan 
allow fast stops from very high speed 
rewind or fast forward. The bottom of 


the screen features a digital display for 
time, footage in feet and frames, and a 
read out of the sync relationship be- 
tween picture and sound tracks. Further 
there is a memory in the read out which 


‘allows the machine to be shut off, and 


the same figures will appear when power 
is turned on again. 

One of the many nice features that 
will attract attention to this machine is 
the fact that once all tracks are locked 
in sync, turning any one sprocket by 
hand will move the others in sync. 
There is a suitable-sized work area at the 
front of the machine, with operation 
controls at the right hand, and sound 
controls, including equalization, at the 
left. 

A complete demonstration is in 
order. Contact Mackenzie Equipment 
Ltd., 26 Duncan Street, Toronto (416) 
364-2266. 
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Studio 523 


In this issue, Robert Rouveroy CSC 
reports having great success with Ronald 
Niecke’s new 110 volt A.C. battery belt 
and mentions how pleased he is to see 
Canadian equipment being developed to 
compliment our growing production in- 
dustry. Keeping up with the state of 
development in this area is difficult, but 
the work is always exciting and the 
results rewarding. 

The story opens inside the front door 
of a new facility in downtown Toronto 
called Studio 523 — a place for shooting 
either film or tape. The studio is owned 
by Bomac Batten, operated and repre- 
sented by Sher and Sinclair, who are a 
story in themselves. Their new offices 
are located on the second floor of 
Studio 523, at 523 Richmond Street 
East. Downstairs is the 35 by 80 foot 
sound stage, indoor parking for a mobile 
video van with all power hook-ups, a 
kitchen equipped to handle food com- 
mercials, dressing rooms, a_ lounge/ 
conference room, and various rental of- 
fices. 

The stage itself is equipped with a 
lighting grid that can be walked on, and 
set at a height of 14, 18 or 23 feet from 
the floor. All lighting equipment in the 
studio is supplied by P.S. Production 
Services. A lock up room is provided for 
film equipment. 

At this writing, shooting in the stu- 
dio has been completed by both Rabko 
and Southam Videotel, and many future 
bookings appear to be in the works. So 
far, only commercials have been shot on 
the premises, but use of the studio will 
probably open up into other areas as 
well. 

The studio is located at 523 
Richmond St. E., Toronto, near 
Sherbourne Street, the phone number is 
(416) 862-0523. 


Image Matte 


This item also involves Sher and 
Sinclair, who were originally involved 
with Image Transform, the company 
that developed a method of performing 
extremely high quality tape-to-film 
transfers at their California laboratory. 
Image Transform is still very much in 
business, although the costs involved in 
shipping and duty have made it rare that 
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Canadian productions go through the 
process. Image Transform was respon- 
sible for the development of the Image 
Improver that allowed NASA to telecast 
live pictures from space to the TV net- 
works, and the transform process was an 
offshoot of that. Sher and Sinclair still 
represent Image Transform in Canada. 

Jack Sinclair is the engineer in the 
company, and he is hoping to get into a 
position to act as consultant on tape 
shoots that will be Transformed into 
film, as he is well acquainted with the 
intricacies and limitations of the pro- 
cess. But his own work in the video field 
is wide-ranging as well, most notably 
with another device which might be 
called a second generation Chroma-Key, 
but is in fact dubbed Image Matte. 

The old problems with Chroma-Key 
all stemmed from the system’s depend- 
ence on a switching function, where the 
logic circuitry was forced to decide 
whether or not the matte colour, 
usually blue, was present in the parti- 
cular bit of screen information or not. It 
would either switch on the background 
input or that of the object to be matted 
in. But problems would occur whenever 
some confusion developed, as around 
the edges of items where blue light was 
being reflected from the background, or 
when blue could be seen through a 
transparent object like a pitcher of 
water or a puff of smoke. And, of 
course, shadows would tend to be lost 
from electronic matte shots, damaging 
the possibilities of the scene being ac- 
cepted as natural. 

Image Matte is the answer to all these 
problems. Instead of working on a 
switching function, it uses a mix func- 
tion that is much more selective, and 
can form a smooth edge on the matte 
shot with such perfection that it’s al- 
most impossible to tell a matte shot 
when you see one. 

The system was used on the Starlost 
series at CTV, and although that series 
suffered from other problems, the elec- 
tronic mattes were excellent. Image 
Matte is installed at Glen Warren Pro- 
ductions in Agincourt, where it’s affec- 
tionately called “Super Matte’’, and is 
finding plenty of application in com- 
mercials and dramatic productions. Glen 
Warren sales manager Wilf Copeland is 
quick to point out that the new matte 
system is not capable of creating an 
image, but it certainly is an improve- 


ment in the area of electronic mattes, 
and is being put to good use. 


The sophistication of the system al- 
lows greater use of models in various 
production, especially when used in 
conjunction with a “snorkel lens’, a 
periscope-like device that can shoot 
right inside small areas on models and 
miniature sets. 

Apparently before it was discovered 
that there is about to be an anti-freeze 
shortage this year, one large manufac- 
turer produced a commercial with the 
salesman sitting on the lip of a car 
radiator discussing the benefits and 
quality of the product, and at the end 
of the script, he stands up and neatly 
dives into the radiator. Even the splash- 
ing water is neatly matted into the shot. 
This commercial will probably not make 
it to air this season, but the concept has 
the idea of what can be done with 
Image Matte. 

There is some extra set-up time in- 
volved with the matte, and it is an 
expensive unit to purchase, so it has not 
yet seen use in any but the more sizable 
productions. 

There are plans to present Image 
Matte at the SMPTE in November, 
where more technical details will be 
available. 


C.R.I. Available 


in Vancouver 

Alpha Cine Service Ltd. announces 
immediate availability of 16mm colour 
reversal intermediate printing and pro- 
cessing. C.R.I. is a film designed for 
making duplicate negatives from East- 
man Colour Negative originals in one 
printing step. 

After extensive testing and develop- 
ment, Alpha Cine has begun regular 
production of C.R.I.’s, a procedure 
generally considered one of the most 
technically difficult and therefore not 
available from most labs in North 
America. 

Their first major job, involving 
40,000 feet of C.R.I., has been complet- 
ed to complete client satisfaction. 

For further information, contact 
Mike Collier at Alpha Cine Service, 
1195 Richards St., Vancouver, B.C. 
(604) 688-7757. 
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ROUGH CUT 


by Robert Rouveroy C.S.C. 


My oh my, what a rat’s nest I’ve stirred 
up! All you guys who called me to 
villify my observations on the relative 
merits of 35 vs 16 vs 8mm, please hold 
your peace. I never meant to imply that 
35mm cameramen have it easy com- 
pared to the 16mm buffs, or the 8mm 
amateurs. Maybe I should have made 
myself clearer on these points. What I 
left out in my first article last month are 
the circumstances that surround the 
shooting of 35, 16 and 8mm film. 


Big Shot 


Take 35mm for instance. In nearly all 

cases, no 35mm stock is exposed until: 

1. A camera test is conducted to ensure 
that all equipment and lenses are in 
Al shape; 

2. The script has been pared to the 
bone; 

3. All technical personnel have been 
hired. 


Shooting proceeds leisurely, giving the 
cameraman every chance, and plenty of 
time, to light and diddle and test and 
argue with the director. After every 
shot, the filmgate is inspected for 
scratches, lenses checked, door gently 
closed and yes, let’s take another shot 
for insurance. 


And rightly so, because the producer 
can almost hear the dollars rustle 
through that filmgate, so, if the moment 
of truth arrives in the daily theatre, 
that’s the time the cameraman feels his 
gonads rise in his underbelly. The praise 
is oh so sweet, the silence oh so mort- 
ifying. The director can often bury his 
mistake or at least hide it. The camera- 
man just sits there thinking of that 
second mortgage. 


Medium Shot 


And now 16mm. Unless a VIP treat- 
ment is given to the film, in most cases 
the cameraman is given a day’s notice, if 
he is lucky, to pack all gear and be gone 
to Oslo, or Oshawa or wherever, to 
make a deathless masterpiece, aided by 
an inept director who has visions to 
out-Ingmar Ingmar himself, on a mini- 
scule budget that forbids lightingmen 
and assistants. The cameraman has to 
convince the director that no, he 
doesn’t think it’s possible to light that 
church with his three 650’s and a 
Frezzo, and look: the Lunasix indicates 
f/0.00056. Then the director says: 
“Shoot it anyway, I'll take the respon- 
sibility’’. 
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And, the cameraman having cheerfully 
stroked the colossal ego of the director, 
is called into the screening room to be 
confronted with a Steenbeck and a 
gloomy editor who imagines himself a 
better director than the _ director 
(possibly), and a better cameraman than 
the cameraman (not impossible, but im- 
probable). The editor proceeds to 
screech about the non-existent cut- 
aways, predicts incredible difficulties in 
making it match, and generally succeeds 
in making the director hysterical. By 
this time the cameraman slinks away to 


contemplate that goddamn _ second 
mortgage. 
Mickey Mouse 


In 8mm, the scenario is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In most cases the producer is 
also director, cameraman, editor. So he 
ends up blaming himself for everything 
that went wrong, and given the low 
esteem of 8mm, is usually not contem- 
plating that second mortgage, but his 
next cup of coffee. 


Nitty Gritty 

But now the serious side. If all three 
cameramen would have their work dis- 
played on TV only, they would find 
that the original medium that the pro- 
gram was shot in is not relevant at all. 
Given optimum transmission facilities, 
the home viewer would simply not 
know if it was the effort that Holly- 
wood, Toronto TV, or Joe Blow in the 
basement had brought to the pro- 
duction. And I am talking about tech- 
nical excellence, not the fact that the 
35mm cameraman usually has the op- 
portunity to create optimum lighting 
effects, or that the 16mm cameraman 
often finds beauty in his viewfinder that 
has escaped the director totally and 
therefore pays for his second mortgage 
on time. What I’m talking about is what 
is transmitted to that very poor me- 
dium, the TV set at home. It is still not 
accepted that Super 8, on an area about 
32% of the 16mm frame, can pack more 
bits of information than TV’s 2-inch 
tape. “Bits of information” is the clos- 
est analogy I can find because to com- 
pare TV and film is really to compare 
apples and oranges, both fruit but to- 
tally different trees. They are actually 
incompatible and only because there is 
no better way yet than very expensive 
tape, do we still use film for TV pur- 
poses. No doubt in the very near future 
we will see third generation recording 


devices, such as laser beam recording or 
thermoplastic recording, as long as it is 
as easily editable and cheap as film. And 
don’t kid yourself that film will stay in 
your lifetime, unless you’re 85 years old 
and still working. 


Example 


Let me give you an example. About 5 
years ago, in 1969 in fact, CTV was 
interested in doing a story in Biafra. 
CBC had gone there before. The camera 
gear was impounded in Portugal and was 
finally released about 34 days later. The 
cameraman was lolling about in Estoril 
on full pay, languidly sending telegrams 
for more per diem to the head office. 
CTV at that time was still quite young 
and poor and such stories horrified the 
boss. Then, Stanley Burke, recently re- 
leased from CBC, wrangled a trip to 
Biafra and contact was made with CTV 
to supply a crew. I had just returned 
from there-abouts (who do you think 
was there in Estoril!) and in my opinion 
it was very difficult to get in with 
16mm gear. Yes I got there and later ll 
tell you about it, but it cost me my 
ARRI-S, a tripod and a case of the runs 
not duplicated until Kashmir, several 
years later. So I proposed that I go with 
Super 8 gear. Incredible cheek that 
Rouveroy, got the bloody nerve to 
charge the same rates with that amateur 
shit! Burke could then just as well do it 
himself. 


I think the biggest shock I gave CTV 
management was that I agreed: given a 
bit of training Burke could very well do 
it. And by this time the question was 
academic anyway, Stanley had to leave 
in a day. So CTV borrowed (yes, I said 
borrowed!) a double system B&H Super 
8 outfit from Eddie Black. I think it 
would have cost about $420.00 if pur- 
chased outright. I took Stanley to the 
airport and on the way I told him what 
to press, where to look through, and 
when to change cassette and film. Total 
training time: 40 minutes. Stanley had 
never shot film in his life but of course 
had seen plenty of it edited in CBC, so 
he knew what to look for. 


So, with twenty-rolls of film he went to 
Biafra, got there safely, and proceeded 
to expose the film, presumably keeping 
in mind the what, where, why, when 
and who. I had rigged up a small tripod 
for him and a long release button, so at 
one point he managed to set up the 
camera for a two shot interview with 
General Ojukwu. 


Transfer 


In the meantime I closeted myself with 
Jack Sinclair, the technical wizard at 
CFTO. We stripped a B&H 8mm pro- 
jector and replace the motor with a 
Selsyn motor, and changed the shutter- 
blade to make the proper translation 
from 18 fps to 30 fps. Jack did some 
secretive stuff to a Philips Plumbicon 
TV camera that included taking off the 
complete lens system and projecting dir- 
ectly upon the target plate. It took us 
about a week to find the optimum 
transmission standard. All this without 
so much as making a wave with CFTO 
brass. Jack was incredible with elec- 
tronics. He later left CFTO and now 
works for Image Transform in Califor- 
nia, the outfit that electronically en- 
hanced the moon TV transmissions and 
now is involved with making features 
for TV, using video images transferred 
to film. 


Stanely came back from Biafra, with all 
film exposed. Some of it was incredibly 
bad as could be expected, but out of the 
twenty rolls, about 9 minutes was very 
good indeed. I edited it down and yes, 
it’s a pain in the neck to edit, so much 
spaghetti indeed. And then, tying up a 
video chain for several hours, we trans- 
ferred the epic to tape. 


It looked incredibly good! On final 
transmission, Jack received several calls 
from the CBC, demanding to know how 
the hell we managed to get a VIR 1000 
portable recorder into Biafra. The infor- 
mation that it was Super 8 was received 
in absolute silence. To this day I feel 
that some CBC technicians honestly be- 
lieve that we were pulling their legs. 


For a short while it looked like CTV got 
the message. I was asked to submit a 
report on how it was done. There was 
some talk that some more experiment- 
ing would be done. The report I wrote 
disappeared and never floated back up 
again. The Toronto Star got hold of the 
story and reported my saying that every 
housewife now could make her own 
feature films. That bullshit resulted in 
some vague threats that I would be 
roughed up in some dark alley. To this 
day I get fun poked at me as the 8mm 
nut. Maybe I should make the record 
clear: I’ve never shot 8mm for TV re- 
lease myself, probably because I get the 
message loud and clear. The cameraman 
shooting in 8mm will not make a living 
for himself, ever. Then why do I dredge 
up this old story again? 


Well, have a good look at an article on 
page 498 of the SMPTE of June, 1974. 
The same system of transferring 8mm to 
tape as described above has now been 
adopted in Germany by the Bavarian 
Broadcasting System. About 5 years 
after our short experiment at CFTO, the 


ultra-cautious Germans with their far 
superior TV standards, give a qualified 
nod to Super 8. 


And what are those qualifications? That 
the 8mm film should be exposed with 
the utmost care. That the cameraman 
should be at least as good in 8mm as the 
cameraman who works exclusively in 
35mm. It is not easy to shoot profes- 
sionally acceptable 8mm. 


I do not for a moment think that Super 
8 will ever displace 16mm for TV use. 
But whatever new system will ulti- 
mately replace 16mm, be it laser beam 
recording or some other goodie, you 
may bet that using it will most probably 
will be as difficult as getting a good 
image on 8mm. It will almost surely be 
smaller than 16mm. 


Now I’ve had many arguments about 
8mm with other cameramen. Just the 
other day Eddie Higginson promised to 
do grievous damage to my family jewels 
if I did not shut up about 8mm. This 
happened (the promise, I mean) while 
he and I, and some more film characters 
were attempting to seriously deplete the 
alcohol stock at the Andorre hotel on 
Charles Street. He remembered choking 
on his drink while in England on assign- 
ment for the CBC, reading the Star 
article some one had sent him. Misinfor- 
mation will do that to Eddie, who at 
that time was just starting up PFA labs. 
To set up a film lab is pretty heavy 
stuff, investment-wise, and nobody 
needs the spectre of 8mm on the 
horizon. 


Not to worry. Super 8 should only be 
used in very selective cases, in very 
unusual circumstances. The very simple 
reason is that the only feasible system is 
direct transfer to videotape, and editing 
that tape. As the cost of editing said 
videotape is in the vicinity of 400 dol- 
lars per hour, all cameramen presently 
occupied in shooting 16mm can safely 
relax. For the moment. 


Gear 


Let’s get on where we left off last 
month. The BEAULIEU has it’s pro’s 
and con’s and most cameramen that I 
know are, as I stated before, very con- 
servative indeed. It’s like every camera- 
man’s generation has it’s own pet cam- 
era. I cut my teeth on a Bell & Howell 
Eyemo Spider 35mm, like most old- 
timers I had to be hauled screaming into 
the 20th century to the Arriflex 35mm. 
I found that a pile of shit indeed. For 
let’s not forget that the B&H was emin- 
ently suited for hammering in tent-pegs, 
and fighting one’s way out of riots. It 
did build character, or at least one’s 
right wrist, as the wind-up spring per- 
manently left that part enlarged by at 
least an inch in circumference. So the 
ARRI 35 really looked very flimsy, 


what with that sissy battery. Yes, we 
were very scared of our livelihood, be- 
cause we thought that with that easy 
through-the-lens viewing everybody 
could get into that very elitest society 
of cinematographers. No more parallax 
problems, or judging distance. To illus- 
trate the way we operated, our very 
own Roy Tash, CSC showed me his 
system of getting his F-stop. As he often 
could not clearly see the engraved F- 
stop on the lens barrel, he looked 
straight down into the lens and judged 
the iris-opening. Can you honestly find 
any cameraman nowadays that can do 
the same thing and come up correctly? 
Mind you, this was in the time of Plus-X 
B/W. No leeway both sides. You had to 
be dead-on, or you'd be dead. 


Anyway, most of us now swear by the 
Arri-S. It has rightfully become the 
standard in our industry. Therefore, 
most of us dismissed the Beaulieu as 
amateur crap, when it came out many 
years ago. And so my friends, did I, 
until that fateful day in 1969, when 
some Biafran villagers decided to steal 
my camera, because they thought that I 
was stealing their children’s souls. It’s 
true, many children soon died after our 
crew shot film of them, so after all it’s 
not so far fetched is it? I could probably 
consider myself lucky that it was only 
the camera they were after because then 
(and now too) I was fat and plump. And 
their kids had stick legs and swollen 
bellies and were always cramming their 
hands in their mouths. Made great film 
though. As I reflect on it, this must 
surely be the only civilization in the 
universe that can observe dead and 
dying children on the idiot box while 
having supper. Well, anyway, my Arri-S 
got stolen and I fervently hope they 
sold it or something. Of course, the 
insurance company righteously pointed 
out that this loss occurred in a war 
zone, so, tough luck baby. That’s 
another very significant sign of the 
times. Your insurance is no good in a 
war zone, nuclear holocaust, acts of 
God, and squirrels in the attic. If you 
don’t believe me, ask your agent. If a 
godforsaken little squirrel gnaws 
through a cable and causes a fire in your 
house or car, the insurance pertaining to 
your gear is null and void. 


TIP 


I had not learned by that time that one 
never, never loses one’s gear in a war 
zone. One always, always loses the gear 
in a hotel room in an eminently peace- 
ful, neutral country. Believe me, this 
might be the most valuable advice that 
you ever had. 


Anyway, there I was $3500 out of 
pocket and so I rented my first Beaulieu 
from Janet Good. All her Arri-S were 
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out, and I believe she still had this 
Beaulieu on the shelf because nobody 
wanted to be caught dead with it. And 
here started my love-story with a re- 
markable little camera that has lasted to 
this day. At first sight a very filmsy 
thing, almost feminine in appearance, 
but quickly proving itself a very tough 
broad. It’s incredible versatility (2-64 
frames, forward and backwards), TTL 
focusing, stop-frame capability and 
other goodies in an incredibly light 
package is a joy to explore. Of course 
there are bad points too, like any wo- 
man has. The light meter behind the 
lens is a farce and the old turret had to 
be beefed up. And talking about tough! 
Peter Reusch, a very respected camera- 
man, had the misfortune to have his 
helicopter fail 150 feet above the Expo 
grounds while grinding away with the 
Beaulieu. It all ended reasonably well as 
accidents go. The pilot had his face 
smashed into the control-panel (he mis- 
took the engine cut-out switch for the 
heater switch, he doesn’t fly anymore) 
and Peter got thrown out in a mudflat, 
seriously hurting his back. The director 
only suffered consistent nightmares ever 
since. But the camera! This landed on a 
rocky plateau 200 feet from the heli- 
copter. The door was never found. The 
lens, a Taylor Hobson Monital 3.8 
zoom, was severely damaged. 


With a slight dent in the top part of the 
body, the camera ran faultlessly. It was 
packed with mud. Janet Good gave or 
sold me that body, I forget which, and 
with buying a new door and a turret and 
carefully denting out the body, I used it 
for two years, until I had the mistaken 
idea to take it apart and built a 400 foot 
body for it, somewhat like the efforts of 
Joseph Trnka in Ottawa. I must very 
humbly admit the effort was a total 
failure and to this day I am in the 
possession of a box of Beaulieu parts if 
anyone wants it. So when Jim Mercer 
had a Beaulieu for sale for a soft price I 
jumped at it and after ripping out the 
TTL lightmeter, I’m still the proud 
owner of a very good camera, that has 
absolutely never failed me and has 
earned its bread over... and over... 
and over.... 


Jim mentioned to me the other day that 
after a very easy year with the American 
customs regarding T.I.B.’s (temporary 
import bonds), they are again cracking 
down with a vengeance. Apparently, 
some dingbat in the West used these 
T.I.B.’s to export expensive furs to the 
U.S., then switched labels and returned 
with a load of rats or squirrels or some- 
thing, thereby severely depleting Amer- 
ica’s wherewithalls to wage war, or con- 
duct phone taps or whatever our good 
neighbours use their taxes for. So now 
one has to alert a broker in the US city 
that one goes to, and clear customs on 
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the spot. That, by the way, precludes 
taking fragile equipment like lenses or 
soundgear with you on the plane, caus- 
ing pained howls from soundmen who 
rightfully suspect airlines of deep malice 
toward all camera crews. So for you 
who contemplate trips south, please 
contact your friendly broker. I had 
pretty good service from Airspeed 
Brokers. They do a lot of camera crews 
and know what you're talking about 
when you mention Elemacks, or spiders, 
or twelve to one-twenties over the 
phone. 


Love Story 


BELL & HOWELL is also a very re- 
spected name in the business. I know of 
many cameramen, who, after packing a 
BL or NPR for a trip overseas, after 
packing 16 cases of all sorts of exotic 
gear, throw in, almost as an after- 
thought, a B&H 70DR. Just to be sure, 
you mind! With a 10, a 25, and a 75mm 
lens, this camera has been a standard in 
the industry for umpteen years. It’s in a 
class with the Auricon, (the Great Gaf- 
fer bless ’m) and is a last resort now- 
adays, when the BL fails, the NPR 
blows it’s last transistor, the 16-S power 
connector disconnects, the Beaulieu 
jams, the Bolex spring breaks, and the 
director screams bloody murder to keep 
on shooting. What can one say about a 
camera that grinds out film faithfully 
after 21 years? 


I bought mine in 1953, in Hong Kong. 
An old B&H HD, used, as I had my first 
16mm assignment. Up until that time I 
had only shot 35mm and this HD was 
just like a funny toy to me. It cost me 
HK$ 1200.00, probably about $80.00 
US at that time. The assignment went 
well, netted me about $200.00 US so it 
surely was not a dead loss, even if I did 
not use it for another 4 years. I never 
had to clean or overhaul it until 1960 
when I started in Vancouver with 
CHAN. So I gave it a face-lift and 
upgraded it to a 70-DR, with interlock 
turret, and I also gave it the 10-25-75 
mm complement of lenses, and later a 
filter slot. 


It is still with me. I don’t use it much, 
but it has saved my skin at least twice 
since then. Once in the north, with an 
outside temperature of 45 degrees be- 
low zero, the BL had to warm up inside 
every 15 minutes. The 16-S was totally 
useless. The B&H did not even waver 
1/10 of a frame. The BL and 16-S were 
winterized. The B&H was not. And of 
course that time in Dacca, when the 
hotel decided to save electricity so I 
could not load my batteries. So what 
more can I say? No repairs since 1960? 
No scratches, ever? I wish that cameras 
nowadays would be made with the same 
technical expertise. And for you young 
uns, who have never even seen this 


camera (Jesus, I feel old!) take a look 
any night on channel 7, Buffalo. They 
use a photo of the thing at the head of 
every local story. And don’t point at it 
and laugh — they haven’t made a better 
one yet. 


Small Stuff 


For you people who have a BL with a 
110 volt AC motor, a new powerpack is 
on the market. Ron Niecke has de- 
veloped a real gee-whiz package that 
works exceptionally well. I bought one 
about two months ago and frankly, I 
was sceptical about the claim it would 
do 13 400 foot rolls. So, during the 
elections I did not charge it up for 4 
days, shooting about 3 rolls a day. I 
finally did charge it overnight because I 
was worried it might not last past the 
13th roll. Usually, claims for new equip- 
ment are a bit exaggerated: it is one 
thing to run a camera on a bench under 
controlled conditions, another if you 
have to use it with the start-stop condi- 
tions we work in. 


It does me good to see Canadian gear 
come on the market. After all, we do a 
hell of a lot more documentaries here 
than they do in the States. For TV use, 
that is. It’s really funny, we went crystal 
here in Canada much quicker than the 
guys in the States did. Some of the 
stories in the ASC go all gooey about 
so-called new gear, sync-up methods 
etc., stuff that we worked with pretty 
exclusively years ago. It always does my 
heart good to hear an American director 
go ga-ga on those assignments I some- 
times get for the American networks. 
Like radio-links, instant playback on 
cassette, syncboards with LED read-outs 
etc. Niecke’s pack would drive em wild! 


Projections 


I feel that there is enough expertise in 
this country to develop the dream- 
camera. Something like a cross-breed 
between the ECLAIR ACL and the 
ARRI-SR, with some of the features of 
the PHOTO-SONICS and the CP-16R 
thrown in for good measure. But simp- 
ler and more rugged. Good Lord, if you 
just knew what kind of a dossier I’m 
assembling on the characteristics of the 
ACL, I wouldn’t sleep so good at night, 
for fear of being strangled by the 
French. 


But to be fair, one must point out that 
many cameramen are very loyal to their 
own gear. Like Bob Dutru who says: “If 
and when you get it to work, its the 
best camera there is. I wouldn’t work 
with any other camera than the ACL”. 
It’s that “if and when” that Bob seems 
to have forgotten, his trips to France to 
get it to work properly, the shitty 
front-end that Heinz Jungermann (did I 
spell it right this time?) had to rebuild. I 


Atema 166 editing table 


wonder how much money he did spend 
to get it to work properly. I was told 
that Randy Platt, another proud ACL 
owner, spent more than 4000 bucks to 
make it perform normally. Yes, I said 
$4000.00, not four hundred. 


Cutting 


The other day I was in the vicinity of 
Alex L. Clark Ltd., so I decided to drop 
in and found Gerry Quinney excitedly 
playing with the first ATEMA editing 
table. Now I had heard a lot of talk 
about it from some editors I know and, 
like anybody in this crazy business, they 
have just as many hang-ups on new gear 
as cameramen. The older ones have 
sucked titty on the old MOVIOLA and 
wouldn’t be caught dead at a Steenbeck, 
and the younger ones have never seen 
anything else but the Steenbeck or 
KEM, but all editors I talked to had 
grave misgivings on the ATEMA. 


To tell you the truth, it’s not for editors 
only. If you look for an editing table 
only, it’s a bad buy. First it’s pretty 
expensive, about $12,000, never mind 
the taxes. But it is the answer to those 
filmmakers who wish to do the whole 
she-bang themselves. It’s incredibly ver- 
satile, will transfer 1/4 inch to 16mm 
with full attenuation, and it is a full- 
fledged rock and roll pick-up recorder. 
This means that simple mixes and pre- 
mixes can be done by the filmmaker 
himself, 


We all realize that filmmaking has to be 


a co-operative effort. Everyone of us is 
quite convinced that we’re indispensable 
in our own bailiwick. And deep in our 
hearts we’re all scared that our function 
could be phased out by newer methods 
or machines. So we tend to be very 
negative towards all those new-fangled 
developments. But only those that can 
and will adapt to the ever-changing 
visual-media field will be assured of 
their daily bread. 


Because of the ever-spiralling cost of 
filmmaking some of our jobs have dis- 
appeared. Not more than 15 years ago it 
was practically unheard of to shoot 
anything at all without a lightingman 
and soundman and assistant. Well, look 
again! 


The small, lightweight quartz-lights 
came on the market, the cameras be- 
came smaller and lighter and sooner or 
later cameramen were approached to do 
it all themselves, first by very small 
outfits, and followed by the bigger ones, 
like TV stations, and then by TV net- 
works. For reasons of their own, mainly 
financial, more and more cameramen 
became used to accepting assignments 
without the larger crew. And frankly, 
we often saw that a situation that might 
get uptight when the whole house was 
full with all kinds of technical people, 
was more relaxed with a crew of cam- 
era, sound and director. We liked that 
and thusly we dug our own, and others, 
graves. Unless it’s a biggie, the networks 
will say no dice to extra personnel. 


It’s very difficult for me to say that I 


agree and surely Ill get heavy flap from 
a lot of people. But these are the facts 
of life, baby, and we’ll have to live with 
it. The film world is changing very 
rapidly now. Even the unions are slowly 
waking up to the facts, and that’s why 
you see even union features that do not 
have full crews. 


This gets me away from the ATEMA. It 
is not an editing table. One should look 
at it from a completely different point 
of view. It’s a pick-up recorder, transfer 
machine, with editing facilities built in. 
Bought separately, such facilities might 
cost you about $25,000. In this combin- 
ation, filmmakers can do most every- 
thing themselves. I see its use mostly in 
schools, small TV _ stations and with 
small filmmakers. After the immediate 
outlay of all that bread, it will be a 
boon for them, and might well be the 
reason that many more films will be 
made that would never have seen the 
inside of a projector. All this is the 
positive side. Now for the negative. Will 
it work? Will it stand up to the daily 
pounding in the editing room? I get 
visions of all those connectors again and 
shiver. 


Letters 


No letters worth answering this time. I'll 
say it again, if you have involved tech- 
nical questions, look it up in the ASC 
bible. If I was even nearly as good as 
James Wong Howe I would’ve been in 
Hollywood, not here. The questions I 
like to answer are those that affect our 
work situations, and by that I mean, TV 
16mm documentaries and such. Like, 
someone phoned me to ask what voltage 
to expect in India. I told him to get a 
booklet titled: ‘Electric Current 
Abroad’’, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Used 
to cost 30 cents, but that will be much 
higher now, I’m sure. Oh yes, it’s pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 


Well, that’s it for this issue. Next month 
and in future issues I intend to discuss 
rates for free-lance cameramen across 
the country. I really need your help for 
this, so please write me care of Cinema 
Canada about the rates applicable to 
your particular part of the country. 
Preliminary findings indicate very wide 
discrepancies indeed. With the totally 
insane price increases in camera equip- 
ment and related gear, not to mention 
food, rent, gas and other commodities, 
it is time that we discuss a fair return on 
our investments and talent. Be assured 
that your letters will be totally confi- 
dential. And don’t forget to join the 
C.S.C. if you haven’t done so already. 


See you. ie L] 
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Pour Le Meilleur 
ou Pour Le Pire 


Claude Jutra’s seventh feature is in the 
making at Carle-Lamy Productions. Pre- 
viously delayed due to the withdrawal 
of investors, the project was shot on 
location and in studios over a period of 
seven weeks (from August 12 to Sep- 
tember 28). In the best “‘film d’auteur”’ 
tradition, Jutra worte the script, is dir- 
ecting and plays a main character in his 
movie. Appearing along with Jutra are 
Monique Miller, Monique Mercure, and 
Pierre Dufresne (Les Maudits Sauvages, 
Le Temps d’une Chase). 

Alain Dostie, (Director of Photo- 
graphy on La Maudite Galette, Réjeanne 
Padovani and Gina) is doing the camera- 
work; Jacques Blain is the sound engi- 
neer; Monique Champagne — Script; 
Lucette Lupien — Assistant Director; 
Monique Messier — Production Manager; 
Michel Proulx — sets and costumes; 
Pierre F. Brault — Musical score. 

The film concerns a young couple 
whose relationship weakens and is soon 
to be broken or maybe saved by the 
humdrum of modern life. He works in 
publicity, and they live in a fashionable 
highrise building, but he loses his job 
and meets Johnny Taillefer. ... 


Les Beaux Dimanches 


After a first attempt in feature films 
with Finalement in 1970, TV director 
Richard Martin is back, shooting Les 
Beaux Dimanches, based on the original 
play by Québec writer Marcel Dubé. 
The cast includes Jean Duceppe, Denise 
Filiatrault, Catherine Bégin, Luce Guil- 
bault, Andrée Lachapelle, Gerard 
Poirier, Yvon Dufour, Yves Létourneau, 
Louise Portal and Robert Maltais and 
numerous other supporting actors. 
Jean-Claude Labrecque is director of 
photography and all the shooting is on 
location in St. Jean, some 25 miles 
outside of Montreal. The crew includes 
Louise Ranger (Bingo, Les Smattes, Les 
Corps Celestes) — production manager, 
Richard Hellman — executive producer, 
Serge Beauchemin (Réjeanne Padovani, 
Gina) — sound engineer, and Jacques 
Méthé as first assistant director. Camera 
assistants are Michel Caron and Louis 
De Ernsted. Jacques Gagné (who dir- 
ected La Conquéte) will do the editing. 

The storyline deals with four couples 
who are invited for an evening at one of 
their friends’ place. But it turns out to 
be a surprisingly unfriendly meeting as 
everybody starts arguing about politics 
and life and the discussions lead to a 
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sort of “bataille rangée’”’ between them. 
All this in a very clever portrait of the 
“petit bourgeois” milieu in Québec. 

As all Mojack produced features, dis- 
tribution rights will be handled by 
Société Nouvelle de Cinématographie 
but no release dates are settled yet on 
this $500,000 production. Shooting 
took place from June 26th to August 
4th. 


Vie D’Ange Rapt De Star 


Pierre Harel just completed shooting his 
second feature with an extremely low 
budget of $27,000. The crew and cast 
deferred their salaries to help the pro- 
ducer finance the production on such a 
low budget. Shooting schedule was cut 
to a minimum of 10 days. Francois Gill 
(Le Retour de l’immaculée Conception, 
La Vie Révée, Bar Salon) is doing the 
camera work. Marcel Delambre — 
Sound; Valmont Jobin — Assistant Dir- 
ector; Brigitte Sauriol (Le Loup Blanc) 
— Script; Art Director — Mickey 
Hamilton; Production Manager — Nicole 
Fréchette. 

Pierre Harel and Paule Baillargeon 
(Montréal Blues) have the lead roles, 
and the cast includes Denis André, and 
Wonder, who both appeared in 
Bulldozer; Tony Roman, Steve Fiset 
(seen in Larry Kent’s Fleur Bleue,), The 


Four Fiset Sisters, Louise Portal 
(Taureau), and Priscilla and Pauline 
Lapointe. 


As with Bulldozer, the film is de- 
scribed by the author as a visual trip and 
an actor’s performance film, from an 
original script by Harel, who is also 
doing the editing. 


Un Petit Amour de Pompier 


Gilles Richer, best known for his script- 
writing on Tiens Toi Bien Aprés Les 
Oreilles 4 Papa and J’ai Mon Voyage is 
making his debut as director with Un 
Petit Amour de Pompier — a comedy 
based on his idea. Luc Lamy is execu- 
tive producer for Les Productions 
Carle-Lamy. The shooting began in 
mid-August with Jean Lapointe (O.K. 
Laliberté), and Andrée Boucher (Et du 
Fils) in the lead roles. Supporting actors 
are Denis Drouin (O.K. Laliberté, II 
Etait Une Fois Dans L’est), Yvan 
Ducharme (Bulldozer), Marc Gélinas 
(nothing to do with Gratien), Réal 
Béland and the one and only Willie 
Lamothe (La Mort d’un Bicheron). 
Laurette Deschamps is the production 
manager and Jocelyn Joly is the art 
director. 


Pierre Latour 


Les Aventures D’une 
Jeune Veuve 


Robert Fournier, who directed Pile ou 
Face — a boring but quite successful 
skin flick — is back behind the camera 
for a much more serious film, a comedy, 
starring local star Dominique Michel 
(Tiens — Toi Bien Aprés Les Oreilles a 
Papa, J’ai Mon Voyage). The script is 
by Fournier and André Dubois. As the 
title suggests, the film is about a young 
widow who decides to get back into the 
marriage circle. The cast includes Guy 
Provost (Les Ordres), Rose Ouellette, 
René Caron (Réjeanne Padovani), 
Claude Michaud, Réal Béland, Lionel 
Béland, Jean-Louis Paris, Victor Dézy, 
Edgar Fruitier, Jacques Thisdale, and 
André Dubois. 

Shooting took place in July with 
Production Manager Robert Ménard; 
Director of Photography — René 
Verzier, Assistant Director — Yves 
Gélinas, Costumes — Denis Sperdouklis. 
The film is co-produced by Les Pro- 
ductions Mutuelles, Les Cinémas Unis, 
Le Groups Sogecor, Bellevue-Pathé, Les 
Productions Dominique Michel; with 
the financial assistance of the CFDC. 

Les Films Mutuels will carry the dis- 
tribution rights worldwide and the pre- 
miére is already slated for December 
26th, 1974. Pierre David is the execu- 
tive producer for Les Productions 
Mutuelles. 


Parti Pour La Gloire 


Clément Perron is going back to Beauce 
country, his favourite background in 
both Mon Oncle Antoine and Taureau, 
to shoot Parti Pour La Gloire, his se- 
cond feature. As on Taureau, Marc 
Beaudet is producing for the NFB and 
cinematographer Georges Dufaux is 
handling the camerawork, Jos Cham- 
pagne is sound engineer; Rachel Cailher 
(Les Maudits Sauvages, La Piastre), 
Louise Ladouceur, Jean-Marie Lemieux, 
Serge L’Italien, Yolande Roy, Jacques 
Thisdale and André Melancon (he was 
Taureau) will be the main characters. 

Shooting was done on location in 
Beauce country from August to the end 
of September. The story takes us back 
to World War II at the time of conscrip- 
tion, when the military police were 
searching the countryside for deserters. 
Everything is based on actual facts that 
took place in Beauce, and, according to 
people who read the script, it is the best 
Perron ever wrote.... 
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Leon Johnson 


The big news for us has been the appro- 
val of a grant for $30,000 for the 
Winnipeg Film Group by the Canada 
Council. $10,000 is specifically ear- 
marked for production. We also have 
received assistance from the Province of 
Manitoba by means of a $10,000 grant. 
In this case $5,000 was set aside for 
production. No news as yet on assist- 
ance from either the NFB of CBC. 

In the meantime many of our mem- 
bers are busily working away at various 
assignments. Five of our animators in- 
cluding Brad Caslor and Richard Condie 
are preparing work for the CBC’s 
Sesame Street program, and Leon and 
Joanne Johnson are in the midst of 
doing five commercials for Yamaha 
music. 

Ian Elkin, Bob Lower and Richard 
Stringer, commonly known as Short- 
grass Films, are off to Saskatchewan 
where they are filming the harvest. This 
footage will be incorporated into a film 
they are doing for Co-op Implements of 
Winnipeg. 

A Better Choice is the name of a 
documentary presently editing. The film 
for the Manitoba Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce outlines the NDP’s 
“‘stay-option” to Manitobans. The film 
was directed by Vesna Cherniack and is 
now under the scissors of David 
Cherniack. 
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WINNIPEG 


Production 


In terms of production, the next big 
project is Leonard /Yakir’s, The 
Mourning Suit. Shooting commences 
September 30 in Winnipeg. It was for- 
merly known as The Mourners. The film 
received a CFDC low-budget go-ahead 
recently. In addition local support has 
come from the Province of Manitoba, 
the City of Winnipeg and the Manitoba 
Theatre Centre. MTC has been most 
helpful in an advisory capacity on the 
March Films Ltd. production. 

The film also marks the first time a 
fiction feature has been shot in Winni- 
peg. Producer/director Leonard Yakir 
hopes to capture the city’s flavor in his 
contemporary drama set in the famous 
garment district. Alan Moyle (Montreal 
Main) heads the cast as a young man 
who has returned from the East to 
rebuild his life. Instead, he finds himself 
caught between two generations in a 
unique prison. Brenda Donahue, Henry 
Gamer and Marcia Diamond round out 
the cast. 


The story, written by Yakir and Joe 
Wiesenfeld, is on a five-week shooting 
schedule and should be ready for release 
in Spring 1975. Associate Producer is 
Paul Lienburd and Production Super- 
visor is Peter O’Brian. The rest of the 
crew includes Henry Fiks, whose fine 


Len Klady 


Tan Elkin 


work as Director of Photography can be 
seen on Exploding Dreams, Doug 
Ganton on sound, Art Direction by 
Tony Hall, assisted by Brian McInnes 
and First Assistant Director chores 
taken up by John Stoneman, a new 
arrival from England. 

’ Winnipeg was the scene last month of 
other film activities. At the annual 
meeting of the Association of Canadian 
Cine-Amateurs held in the city, Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, Len Evans, 
talked about the need for a quota on 
Canadian films in our theatres. He sug- 
gested an initial quota of 10-15%. Reac- 
tion was fast and furious. Paul Morton 
of Odeon-Morton theatres claimed 
quota would mean the end of the Cana- 
dian Film Industry. However, Peter 
Pearson of the CCFM and Marty 
Bochner of the Canadian Distributors 
Association were more optimistic. The 
Film Group’s release was quick to note 
that 5% of screen time in the past year 
was devoted to Canadian films. This 
encompassed only twelve films. Missing 
from Winnipeg screens were Between 
Friends, Réjeanne Padovani, and U-Turn 
among others. 

Industry and Commerce are pre- 
sently trying to encourage other pro- 
vinces to think quota. As well, we ex- 
pect serious discussions will take place 
shortly on a national level. 


Maybe you’re shooting documentaries. 
Or features. TV news. Or commercials 
(live or animated) ; travelogues; sports; 
wildlife; educational films; macrocine- 
photography or cinephotomicrography, 
you name it. Bolex can provide you with 
exactly the right camera body, lenses 
and accessories to assure you'll have 
just what you need when you need it. 
(And at prices that may surprise you with 
their economy.) 

The cameras: You get to choose 
from five rugged camera bodies 
designed for hand held or tripod use. 
With either three-lens turret or bayonet 
mount, with spring motor or electric 
drive, with 100’ to 400’ film capacity, for 
silent filming or sync sound with sync 
pulse generator or crystal. And that’s 
just the beginning. 

Consider features like: automatic 
threading, flickerless reflex viewing 
and focusing with complete depth of 
field control, a filter slot behind the 
lens, single-frame counter, unlimited film 
rewind, variable speeds for accelerated 
and slowmotion filming, single frame 
filming, variable shutter with automatic 
control possibility, registration claw 
for total accuracy in picture steadiness 
even when films are blown up to 35mm. 


THE 
WHOLE 
SHOOTIN 
MATCH. 


The lenses: With the Bolex system, 
you can choose from 7 fixed focal length 
lenses, ranging all the way from 10mm 
super wide angle to long 150mm 
telephoto. And they all have built in 
macro focusing, automatic depth of 
field scales and diaphragm presetting so 
you can step down the aperture without 
taking your eye off the reflex finder. 
You can choose a lens as fast as f/1.1, or 
one that can focus down to one inch 
without accessories. 

The system offers you seven zoom 
lenses with zoom ranges from 5:1 to 
10:1. One of those is the Vario Switar 
100 POE-4 with built-in power zoom, 
automatic light measuring through the 
lens, focusing as close as four feet and 
picture sharpness equal to any good 
fixed focal length lens. 


The works: You can extend your 
basic equipment almost indefinitely with 
a wide range of accessories. 

For instance: if you choose a spring- 
wound camera, you can automate easily 
with any one of three auxiliary motor 
drives, for time-lapse or animation, for 
variable speed shooting or for filming 
with sync pulse generator or crystal. 
The system offers you tripod; monopod; 
camera grips; blimps; an automatic 
fading device; cable releases; matte 
boxes (complete with masks); an 
underwater housing; attachable exposure 
meter; 400’ magazine; closeup lenses; 
extension tubes; optical magnetic sound 
projector. 

It’s quite a list. But that isn’t all. The 
full story of Bolex’s whole shooting 
match fills a 22 page book. Which we'll 
be happy to send you. Just write. You'll 
get a very professional response. 

Other products: Olympus cameras, 
Eumig projectors and accessories. 
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VANCOUVER 


Peter Bryant 


Production Notes ona 
Low Budget Movie 


The Supreme Kid is my fifteenth film. 
Although I’ve always thought that I’ve 
learned some hard lessons on filmmak- 
ing from my other films, I learned some 
harder ones on this one. A ninety 
minute film is only three times longer 
than a half hour film, but the problems 
and complexities are ten times as much, 
and making it is ten times tougher. Also, 
this was a fairly difficult production in 
terms of cast size, the number of 
locations, and dramatic complexity. The 
ideal film to make on this scale would 
be one with few actors, simple loca- 
tions, and a simple story line, but 
where’s the fun in that? Before I made 
this film a lot of people looked at the 
script and said it couldn’t be done on 
that kind of money. I’ve never had any 
kind of money for any film and so I 
don’t know any better. Anyway, here 
are some random notes on what I think 
are lessons to be learned. 

Don’t let anybody do anything on 
your film unless they enjoy the work. If 
you cannot offer enough money you 
must offer something else! Hard fun, 
responsibility, respect, the opportunity 
for people to enjoy the love they have 
for their craft. 

People will do anything for you, up 
to the time you begin to abuse their 
kindness and dedication. Don’t take it 
for granted. A director will work 24 
hours a day, because it is, after all, his 
baby. But he should remember that the 
other people aren’t hearing the same 
drums, the other people are human. 

The reason people can work so long 
and so hard is that everyone is 
consistently amazed at what they are 
doing together, the tremendous amount 
of energy involved to get the results. It 
is a good feeling and a shared feeling. 

In a film like this, a tremendous 
pressure builds up in the director, and 
sometimes the strains will show. There 
are very negative aspects to this, such as 
disliking or not caring for what you are 
doing, or blaming someone else for what 
they are doing or not doing, usually for 
something of minor importance. When 
this happens it is time to relax, time to 
remember that the people are behind 
you, and that you will prevail. 

There is always. the danger when 
shooting your own material of being too 
protective with it. As a director you 
want to throw a scene away, as a writer 
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you want to shoot it. Since you are a 
director first, in a situation like this, let 
the director win. 

Different actors need different 
things, so that you cannot think of 
them as a group of “‘actors’” but you 
must think of them as individual actors. 
Together you can work as a group, with 
the director like a silent partner. 

The nice thing about working with a 
good actor is that if you can’t help him 
then he will help you. He is always 
someone to lean on. Good actors always 
help each other, and this is helping you. 
I never felt better about a performance 
as when I would see two actors quietly 
remove themselves and work it out 
together, not caring or worrying about 
what I was doing. I think casting is the 
essential step in getting a good perfor- 
mance. I must feel absolutely sure about 
somebody before I give them a part. 
Later when they are going great guns I 
look back and congratulate myself on 
my wisdom for choosing them, much 
like a football coach whose quarterback 
has just thrown an eighty yard pass. 

Directors and producers of any film 
face money problems and when I can 
point out that the lack of money is the 
biggest problem on a low budget film, 
they answer that it is the case on other 
pictures. But this is like saying that the 
rich have to economize and_ suffer 
during a recession. Maybe they do, but 
it is the poor who suffer more, the poor 
who will suffer in real ways. That is how 
the lack of money hurts, in real ways. I 
can’t feel too sympathetic for some- 
body with a half a million dollars who is 
making a film. They might think we are 
in the same boat, but I know they are in 
a yacht, I’m on a dinghy. 

A film maker should be like a girl 
guide. He should be prepared. Always 
be solid in preproduction and planning. 
There is one law to follow, and that is 
the more time and energy that is put 
into preproduction the less the grief and 
problems will be during the production. 
There is a tendency to get into the 
shooting of a film right away, and this is 
probably due to the fact that if you 
don’t, the thing might disappear on you. 
But every production manager in the 
business knows that preproduction is 
the most important stage of the game. 
Planning and preproduction encompass 
every level of the film: casting, loca- 
tions, equipment, props, wardrobe, 
vehicles, where the restaurants are on 
location, what time the sun goes down, 


how long it takes to go from point A to 
point B, what has to be constructed, 
borrowed, or repaired, who gets the 
coffee and donuts, what setups are to be 
shot, in which order, and whether you 
need dolly tracks, lights, another ca- 
mera, and so it goes. Even when it is all 
worked out down the line, there will 
always be more to do. And things will 
go -wrong on you, mistakes will be 
made, and things will change. But if you 
are well in control of everything else, 
you will be in control of those things 
too. 

Before I started making the film, 
Penni Jacques and Guy Bergeron came 
to dinner, and they both offered one 
piece of advice, which was to work with 
the people you know. I took their 
advice and, because I knew my crew, 
they understood my problems, and 
knew me enough to work well with me. 
The underlying friendship and respect 
of the crew got us through the hard 
times. Nobody should be hired because 
they are a friend, but if they can do the 
job and they are your friend to boot 
you have a good combination. Listen to 
the Carole King song. 

I don’t know what it is like working 
elsewhere, but in Vancouver the atti- 
tude of most people in the industry and 
even in the community was one of 
support and help. The only time I dealt 
with someone who wasn’t willing to 
help, you can be sure behind them was a 
bureaucracy or an institution. I suppose 
such people are locked into their own 
strange goals and events or empires. But 
with other people, when they wished 
me well, I felt they meant it, and there 
was support for the film based on 
geography and community. 

The film is made. I cannot say if it is 
good or bad, worth the price of 
admission or not. I hope those of us 
who read Cinema Canada, and therefore 
demonstrate some care and interest in 
Canadian film will look at my film and 
give it a chance. If you like it, good, if 
not, I don’t like your movie either. I can 
stand back and look at it and like 
maybe 80 per cent, which is enough. 
You can go out and work hard for 
something you believe in, but that 
doesn’t mean they are going to care or 
give a damn. We all pay our dues, but 
the dues don’t add up to a pension 
fund. There is no justice or fairness in 
the film business or any business. You 
give it your best shot and lay back and 
roll with the punches. O 


Ideal for those small spaces...this 
table is only 43” wide. Yet it's a com- 
plete 16 mm editing machine with 
6-plates consisting of 2 sound and 1 
picture track. This machine also offers 
edge or centre track heads. 12-watt 
amplifier and speaker. Counter In 
footage or minute/seconds. Or choose 
the model with table top extensions 


821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M8Z 5G8 Phone: 416-233-1101 


for added convenience. It has motor 


driven rewinder for winding inter- 
mediate cuts (up to 500’ approx.) and 
an additional sound head for 16 mm 
mag. film for manual operation. So 
when you have to cut 16 mm and you 
don’t have a lot of space... cut it short. 
Choose a Steenbeck ST1900...the 
complete editing machine. 


Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd. 


2151 West 4th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 
V6K 1N7 Phone: 604-736-8431 


Warehouses in Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. Service across the country. 


Joanna Moss 
interviews 


Don Eccelston 


With over fifty films to his credit, Don Eccelston is, at 39, one 
of the most prolific television directors in Canada. Since his 
late teens he has been involved with Theatre, Radio, Television 
and Films. He spent five years with CTV and for the past six 
years has been a _ producer-director with the C.B.C. in 
Vancouver. Of the fifty films he has made, twenty were 
documentaries written by himself, and these have won him 
several awards such as an Italia award, the Vancouver 
International Film Festival award and a Wilderness award (a 
C.B.C. internal documentary prize). 

He has written and directed three dramas, one for ‘‘Where 
The Action Is’, one for “The Manipulators” and his most 
recent and controversial 90 min. drama ‘‘The Overlanders’’. He 
is at present working ona new script tentatively titled, “Tiger, 
Tiger Burnirg Bright”. He has an honest and realistic view of 
the C.B.C. and how the Corporation relates to young film 
makers. 

The following interview was taped in Don Eccelston’s small 
office at the C.B.C. in Vancouver. 


JM: What is the history of your projected series “The 
Overlanders’’? 


DE: That’s a long story that goes back over ten years. I’ve 
always been fascinated by history, Western Canadian history in 
particular — not so much the history of politics but the history 
of people. I’ve always gotten the impression from Canadian 
television and history books that this country is uninhabited. 
If people are ever mentioned, they’re reduced to statistics. If I 
have one criticism of The National Dream, it’s what happened 
to the people that really built the railroad — we don’t see 
them. Not that the politics of CPR are not interesting or 
important, they are; but it’s the lopsided view of this country 
that is constantly being portrayed in strictly academic terms 
that needs to be pulled into balance. 

Anyway, I was always on the search for historical material 
that could be translated into film. As usually happens, while 
you’re looking for material on one subject, you accidentally 
discover something totally unrelated about another subject. In 
my case, it was a diary kept by one of the Overlanders of 
1861, a part of our history that has hardly been touched. The 
diary revealed a story that was filled with heroics of the best 
kind, yet revealed by a writer who was unaware of his own 
heroics. He had one goal in mind, and that was to cross a 
country that was certainly inhospitable to the protected 
traveller, hardly mapped in most areas, not mapped in others 
— to a place called Cariboo in the interior of British Columbia. 

To him, it was a dream of El Dorado, of gold, of instant 
wealth. Because of this, he was willing to put up with anything 
to get there. But the real story for me was hidden between the 
lines of the diary — the changes he went through as he crossed 
the country, climbed the mountains, rode large rafts down the 
Fraser River, and as he witnessed the deaths of many of his 
comrades. By the time he got to Cariboo, to Barkerville, the 
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Overlanders 


gold was all gone, but he had found something far more 
important, he had found himself. 

It was a journey of self-discovery. This started me on an 
immediate search for more diaries, and any written, published 
or unpublished material about this journey. I found other 
diaries — in the British Columbia archives, in private 
collections of descendants of the Overlanders, and written 
accounts in newspapers of the 1860’s — and ended up with a 
room full of research material. At that time I was thinking of 
The Overlanders as being a documentary, and it evolved from 
that to a documentary drama, to straight drama to commercial 
drama to commercial series drama and, as demanded by the 


Toronto CBC brass, to a drama that would sell outside the 
country ... to Europe, the Commonwealth, and perhaps the 
United States. And so the mind went through a lot of changes 
as each new demand from the East came through on the shape 
of The Overlanders. 


JM: Did you always plan to do a pilot? 

DE: No. At first there was no talk of a pilot. The emphasis was 
placed on script development. It was at this point that Len 
Peterson became involved not only as a contributing writer but 
as a script consultant. There were two other writers from the 
Toronto area, and the rest, including myself, were from the 
West. We delivered, on schedule, what was asked of us — ten 
draft scripts and three outlines — to make up a series of 
thirteen one hour dramas. Then we waited for some kind of 
decision. It was the kind of waiting that we’d become 
accustomed to, but it was still agonizing. The answer, when it 
came finally, was, they wanted a pilot. We were told to deliver 
a two hour script — which we did. Then a one hour. The 
production of the pilot then went through a series of on-again, 
off-again decisions. By this time, it became very important to 
the Vancouver region that this production should go ahead, if 
only for morale. Finally, with a reduced budget and a script 
that seemed to me a long way from the original idea, we went 
into production. Len and I were cutting characters from the 
pilot script to make it fit the budget. 


JM: What was going on in Toronto to cause these on-again, 
off-again decisions? 

DE: Well, during the course of The Overlanders saga, the CBC 
went through three heads of Drama: Fletcher Markle, then 
Thom Benson as acting head and finally John Hirsch. Each had 
different ideas as to what the CBC should be, so consequently 
we were getting different directions. When the pilot went on 
the air, it got excellent press reaction, telephone reaction — 
audience evaluation showed it had huge viewership and 
appreciation index. As far as television audiences go, it was a 
success. But apparently not in the eyes of the CBC 
decision-makers, because we’re not doing the series. I think it 
showed all the potential energy to make a good series. It 
showed us where the strengths were, and where the weaknesses 
were — but isn’t that what a pilot is for? 


JM: Is there still a possibility that the Overlanders will 
continue? 

DE: I don’t know. That’s up to John Hirsch. I’ve learned not 
to hold my breath and stop living until something happens. If 
it does go, it will be a pleasant surprise. There is a possiblity of 
one part becoming a theatrical feature. There’s high interest 
from two sources — one Canadian and American money, the 
other strictly American. As far as the CBC goes, I really don’t 
know. What usually happens to political footballs? 


JM: Did it leave you feeling very bitter? 


DE: TV Guide quoted me as saying that I felt bitter. They 
asked me: “I suppose you feel bitter?”. And I answered, “‘I 
guess I should feel bitter, but I don’t.” They left off the “but I 
don’t”. No. I don’t feel bitter. In a way I feel like The 
Overlanders. Trying to get the production going was, in many 
ways, like an inhospitable journey — our gold at the end of the 
trip would be doing the series. And like the Overlanders, there 
was no gold at the end of the trail, but at least I learned one 
hell of a lot. A lot about writing, about films and about the 
politics of film and the CBC. When you’re in a region, you get 
used to off again, on again. One moment you’re swimming in 
production the next moment there’s a drought. What I really 
felt and still feel, is the disappointment of this region. It was a 
real downer for everyone. 


JM: Should the CBC get into making features? 


DE: Why not? I think the CBC should be as variable as 
possible. They haven’t because features cost too much. There 
is also a way of thinking that goes like this: a feature film is a 
FILM, and it belongs in the theatre whereas television 
programs belong on the television screen, and they come in 
neat little packages of half an hour, one hour or ninety 
minutes, each with so many commercials scattered throughout 
the body of the program. And yet, it’s features, full length 
movies that are getting the largest audience. Viewing habits are 
such that people would rather sit down and watch a two-hour 


drama for the evening than a whole bunch of half-hours. It’s 
too much hassle to remember what time it starts and plan your 
evening around it. 


JM: But doesn’t the CBC use the half hour to train writers and 
directors? 


DE: Yes, but to my way of thinking that’s a good and a bad 
thing. Good because it at least offers opportunity, but bad 
because it trains the writer or director only in the half hour 
form, or the short story. To do a film longer than half an hour 
requires re-training — like a novelist attempting his first full 
scale novel. I have a friend who makes superb one-minute 
commercials but his mind boggles at the thought of having to 
create something outside of 60 seconds. He conceptualizes 
ideas in very fast action images and to slow them down and 
increase the content is outside of his realm. So it is possible to 
have someone very good at the half hour drama, while others 
would show their best skills at either hour, ninety or two hour 
dramas. 


JM: I have always felt that the reason we don’t have a 
booming film industry is that we don’t have the writers. 

DE: Well, there aren’t enough writers who are trained or even 
have the chance to train themselves or gain the experience for 
writing for film. There are, I think, some excellent signs among 
the young writers that show potential as screenplay writers but 
when they confront the executives in TV or film they also 
confront the problem of the ability of the executive to read a 
real film script. I find decision makers are looking for a theatre 
piece, with the same script structure as a stage play. And that 
won’t make a film. It’s an error to equate film with theatre — 
that you can take a playwright and get a good screenplay from 
him. Film is not an extension of the play. If you take someone 
who is thoroughly steeped in theatre and ask him to write a 
screenplay you usually end up with theatre structure and in 
film that means a succession of talking heads and little, if any, 
cinematic narrative. I am oversimplifying all of this but I think 
you understand what I am saying. In television, where the use 
of the medium can be so varied, there is a place for ‘theatre’ — 
where the camera is merely recording a good drama and 
extending the stage into the living room. It’s rather like a 
sports or public affairs actuality — the television system is 
merely a transmitting device. It’s not being used creatively. 


JM: You once told me there were no good directors under 40. 


DE: I don’t know of any consistently good film makers who 
are under forty. There are exceptions, yes, and flukes. The odd 
film maker will produce a spectacular film, and he may even 
repeat his success one more time but he rarely repeats for a 
third time because he hasn’t got either the life background or 
the skills necessary to keep on making good films. Each film 
presents its own problems and it takes a lot of film to give a 
director a background in problem-solving and to get a chance 
to learn his skills. Enough years to put him over forty. 
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Journey Into Film 


Jack Ammon 
interviews 
Trevor Wallace 


You’ve had considerable success with “‘Christina’’. 

Christina is doing exactly what it set out to do. It was never 
made as a great epic, only as an unpretentious, but saleable 
commercial product. It is doing great business at this moment, 
held over for the second week in Portland, Maine; held over in 
Boston; doing well in Pittsburgh; running in 60 or 70 theatres 
across the U.S. The air lines have 170 prints; it’s sold in 
France, the Luxemburg countries, and Greece. It is on the 
brink of a distribution deal in England, Australia, and the 
South African markets. When all that’s finished, there’s a sale 
for television for over half a million. The investors will receive 
a two to three hundred per cent return on their money, which 
is not bad at all. 


Did you have much difficulty raising $2,000,000 locally 
(Vancouver) to make “‘Journey Into Fear”? 

It was oversubscribed, which was more of an embarrassment 
than not having sufficient money. We put together the money 
for Journey into Fear based on the success of Christina. As 
opposed to Christina, it is a more prestigious and a very safe 
film to make because all the ingredients including cast are 
there. There’s something for everybody. I don’t think there is 
a filmgoer in the world that could not find at least one 
member of this cast that they liked. 


Somebody mentioned Michael Caine? 

He was originally considered as the lead role, but it didn’t 
work out. We were fortunate to get Sam Waterston, who I 
think is better for it and very much in character. 


How are the relations with the Canadians in the crew, and the 
Canadian locale? 

Very good. I’d put this Canadian crew against any crew in the 
world. They’ve been first class, and they’ve really been 
bloodied because I took them into Athens, Genoa, and 
Istanbul, and they came out with flying colours. We shot our 
scenes on schedule, on time, and we got everything we went in 
to gev. Excellent, first class material. How the hell can you 
knock the crew! 


How many speaking bit roles are there in “Journey” using 
local Canadian talent? 
I think around 15 to 20. 


How many Canadian extras are you using? 

We have one scene where there are 150. We’ve already used 70 
or 80, and we’ll probably use about. 200-300 in total. 

How many Canadian Technicians? 

There are 51 people on the crew, four of whom are foreign. 
Do you foresee the day when you might be using one or more 
Canadians in a lead role? 


As you know from previous talks we’ve had, this is what I 
want to do. This is the whole thing. With Canadian players I 
can do what many people have done to qualify for CFDC 
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Financing 


donations. They take a famous American name whose 
birthplace was Canada, claim he is a Canadian, and stick him 
in. I don’t want to do that. I would sooner keep using my 
Canadians at the present moment in small parts until I find a 
player who merits a star part. When I find such a man, when I 
have seen him play a small part, and I know what he’s capable 
of, then I’ll use him or her in a lead role. 

This way, you see, you create a genuine pool of international 
talent as opposed to a forced pool of talent, and you’re still 
able to sell your product and stay alive. And you'll be able to 
finance your next picture because you’ve made money on this 


one. 


Yvette Mimeaux in “Journey Into Fear” 


If we hadn’t sold Christina, we wouldn’t be making Journey 
Into Fear. I would say if we didn’t sell Journey Into Fear, we 
wouldn’t make whatever the next picture is, and so on. But 
gradually we shall come into making two films a year, and 
instead of using 300 extras, we'll use 600. Instead of only 15 
bit parts, instead of just speaking parts, they’ll be in featured 
roles. Theoretically, our local actors — if there are some good 
ones here who come to the surface — will gradually be brought 
into star roles and they'll be names. 

Unfortunately, if we do create a demand for that actor, 
before he can be brought into a star role, he will be absorbed 
and swallowed by the Americans. The only way to forestall 
that would be to put him under contract right away, which we 
would of course do. 


How do Canadian scripters shape up? 


A script is a funny thing. In the world at this moment, there 
are probably 2,000,000. Some are excellent, some are crap. 
But I’ve found that a script has to have a plus — in other 
words, there has to be a wad of money attached to it — or 
there has to be a great director who wants to direct it — or 
there has to be a terrific actor who’d love to play init — ora 
great distributor who wants to push it... it has to have a plus 
with it. 

You just don’t make a film because it’s a script. The pieces 
have to initially fall into play. There are too many other bricks 
you have to put into place as well as building a very basic 
foundation. So, if somebody (who is a great writer) comes to 
me with a wonderful script, I’ll look at it. I wouldn’t say I 
wouldn’t take it normally ... I would look at it and see if 
there was a plus in it, but I would always look for that plus 
before making a decision just to take it. 

There are good Canadian writers, but they all go south of 
the line. 


You still believe that British Columbia is ideal country for 
feature filming? 


Yes, for many reasons. One, the extraordinary country. The 
varied terrain — deserts, mountains, rivers, and fjords — any 
country can be shot here... We’re duplicating scenes we took 
in Greece, Italy and Turkey for Journey Into Fear. And then 
there are the plusses ... in Christina, we shot one exciting 
scene from a downtown store being wrecked. This country has 
all kinds of extravagant sets for filming. 


Your experiences overseas were not entirely happy, I 
understand. 


We had our problems. I think the fact of the Greek change of 
government being imminent made it jumpy. It was a 
frightening experience ... But it is an example of how they 
behaved toward everybody. They have become a very arrogant 
people, I found. Very arrogant indeed. They knew that what I 
was doing was not wrong, and they realised they’d made a 
mistake, but they wouldn’t back down and apologise. You see, 
I had a letter of credit from the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce for $250,000. I changed $10,000 into drachmas, 
gave five thousand to my production manager, and intended 
using the rest to meet necessary expenses. I always pay out, 
receive a chit, and put it in my brief case, and as my 
accountant hadn’t arrived, I had a few dollars paid out, when 
we got an emergency call from Istanbul. Anyway, we got our 
tickets, I closed the brief case, and we rushed to the airport. 
We got our seats, got to the customs and I was asked how 
much money I had. I said, “About $5,000.’ The customs 
officer said, “Would you step this way’’, and took me into a 
little back room with two fellow officers, and asked if I would 
open the briefcase. 

When they saw the money, they went mad. The long shot 
was they accused me of trying to take money illegally out of 
Greece. I explained I brought the money in — I showed them 
the letter of credit — good in practically all countries. 

They took me down to the police station and charged me. 
They wouldn’t let my production manager Bob Linnel 
anywhere near me. I explained I would be spending something 


Sam Waterston 


like $125,000 in their country in a week. That I was merely 
going to Istanbul for the day and would be back that night. 
They insisted I had perpetrated a criminal offence... I had to 
get a lawyer ...I would have to go to jail. We went before the 
Public Prosecutor — he said it was clearly a case for the courts 
... “You go to jail!” I said this is ridiculous! For a minor 
misunderstanding? There is no such thing as bail in Greece... 
This isn’t America... This isn’t Canada... Their attitude was 
very nasty. “We don’t deal like you do.” . . . “‘We’re not idiots 
like you.” . .. That was their attitude! 

Outside, the policeman said, “I don’t want to do this — but 
if I don’t take you in to jail, I'll get fined 600 drachmas.. .” 
My lawyer whispered to me, and we gave him a thousand 
drachmas ... and went back to the hotel. At 6 o’clock, the 
phone rang ... it was the policeman. He was going off duty 
and had to hand me over to his relief ... So I’m paying off 
another guy. I went to the police station that night and the 
police chief was too high in the scale to be bribed. He offered 
to let me stay in the police station if I wanted to. So I spent 
the night in his office — the Hilton Hotel sent a bed in for me. 

We waited all the next day before going before the tribunal 
... which was like a comic opera. The whole affair was Mickey 
Mouse ... My lawyer showed the letter of credit, explained 
what had happened ... The Public Prosecutor said, “‘This is 
ridiculous ... This man could not possibly be smuggling 
money out... he’s got ten times that amount... why should 
he smuggle out five thousand dollars in drachmas?” They 
dressed the customs man down... The three judges agreed... 
except one who whispered something, and we were asked to 
wait outside. 

In half an hour we were recalled — they said ‘“‘Look, we 
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understand no law has been broken. We understand what 
happened was a mistake — a misunderstanding” — they were 
sorry it had occurred, BUT, technically the law had been 
broken... “your fine is five thousand drachmas, or we put 
you in jail for 15 days! AND, WE ARE ALSO GOING TO 
KEEP THE MONEY !!” 

My lawyer argued about that, got the fine reduced and the 
sentence to nothing, or about $75. The real money was 
confiscated and they refused to give it back. 

But I must tell you that their attitude was very reminiscent 
of when I was a small boy and my father took me to Nazi 
Germany in 1937. And I had a momentary flashback to a 
small boy in 1937 — with armed guards, machine guns all over 
the place, police, the people looking around corners, people 
starting to say things and then shushing up ... it was very bad. 


So now that’s changed, hasn’t it, with the military government 
gone. Maybe things will smooth over? 


They haven’t sent my money back to me. I wouldn’t advise 
anyone to go to Greece, their attitude is Nazi — they have 
been the seat of Democracy, but the legs came off the chair. 


Have you anything more you want to say? 


It’s going to be a fantastic film ... the stuff we shot was 
terrific. I’m convinced this picture is going to be a real 
milestone for the Canadian Film Industry. I think it will be 
one of the biggest Canadian films made. 
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FOG EFFECT 


Natural fog conditions can be sim- 


STAR EFFECT 


Highest quality optics to create 
star burst effect. Use individually 


or in combination to achieve effect: 


desired. 4-point available in 1mm, 
2mm, 3mm, grids; 8-point in 2mm 
and 3mm girds. Supplied in series 
sizes, direct screw-in rotating 
mounts, 4'/2” diameter, squares 
and rectangles. 


ulated by the use of Tiffen Fog 
Filters #1, #2, #3, #4 and #5. Vari- 
ations can be created by using 
combinations of these filters. Den- 
sity of the fog effect can also be 
controiled by changes in exposure 
and development. Supplied in se- 
ries sizes, direct screw-in sizes, 
4'/2” diameter and squares. 
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cinema books in 
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SPLIT-FIELD 
LENS 


Tiffen Split-Field lenses are avail- 
able for that special shot where 
“near/far’ focusing is necessary. 
One-half of the Split-Field lens is 
a +%, +1, +2, +3 or +4 diopter. 
Available in series sizes, 4%” 
diameter and direct screw-in rotat- 
ing mounts. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Hollywood Professionals 
Volume 2 
Denton Canham & Thomas 
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Cinematography 
Malkiewicz 
$ 6.95 


Each Man in His Time 
Raoul Walsh 
$11.50 


The Screenplay 
as Literature 
Winston 
$13.50 


Film Editing Handbook 
Churchill 
$ 6.95 


FINEST FILTERS 
AVAILABLE TODAY 


LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS 


Designed for the cinematogra- 
pher seeking to effectively desat- 
urate and mute on-screen colors 
by pre-selected degrees: to soften 
shadows and to blend make-up in 
portraits, without altering lighting: 
indoors or out. TIFFEN LOW CON- 
TRAST FILTERS range in effec- 
tive degrees from minimal to 
maximum in filters #1—-#5. They 
are used at any lens opening: 
their effectiveness does not 
change with speed or lens open- 
ing. Retain resolution in filters 
#1, 2, 3; hold good resolution 
while achieving a marked in- 
crease in softness and a slight 
degree of diffusion in filters #4, 5. 
For further special effects, they 
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color filters for mood or unique 
soft-light scenes. Available in all 
standard filter sizes. 


INEQUIP Motion Picture Studio, Camera and Equipment Rentals 
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We have a system for winning awards. 


When buying motion picture equipment you 
should — think systems. The immediate purchase 
might only be a single piece but you should 
plan and work towards the system you wish to 
have eventually. 


lf you agree with this concept, then you should 
be dealing with Braun Electric. There's no compromise 
of quality because each item is a world-famous 
brand, like Arriflex, Nagra, laniro and Multi-Track. 
The Arri/Nagra combination has without question 
produced more award-winning motion pictures and 
commercials than any other sight/sound pair. 


Braun has developed the systems approach so 
that you may enjoy all the benefits of one-source 
buying, installation, service, plus finest quality products 
that may be purchased or leased on our PLC plan. 
Contact Braun’s Motion Picture Division and get the 
systems story from the systems people. 


Braun Electric Canada Ltd., 


3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1B9 
Telephone (416) 678-9200 
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Traditionally, clowns were the consciences in the courts of 
Kings and the centres of empires — 


Monkeys in the Attic — A Tale of Exploding Dreams — Produced, 
Directed and Edited by Morley Markson; Script by John Palmer and 
Morley Markson; Associate Producer and Assistant Director — John 
Board; Camera — Henri Fiks; Assistant Cameraman — Fred Goute; 
Sound — Billy Nobels; Second Assistant Director — Phil McPhedran; 
Assistant Editor — Eric Johannessen; Sound Editor — Al Streeter; 
Production Secretary — Lorna Foreman; Continuity — Penny Hynam; 
Sets and Design — Tony Hall, Arnaud Maggs; Assistant Designer — 
Patricia Gruben; Costumes — Vinetta Strombergs; Grip — Louis Gray- 
don; Gaffer — Peter Dawes and Doug Beube; Mixer — Paddy Cunning- 
ham; Fight Scene Co-ordinator — Bob Orrey; Music by John Wyer and 
Nexus. Cast — Jackie Burroughs, Victor Garber, Louis del Grande, Jim 
Henshaw and Jess Walton. Labwork by Quinn Laboratories and Mirro- 
phonics. Produced with the assistance of the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation. Feature-length, colour, 35mm. Distributed by Am- 
bassador Films. Best Foreign Film — Toulon Film Festival 1974. 
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A. Ibranyi-Kiss 


The first time I met Morley Markson, he was screening 
Breathing Together — The Revolution of the Electric Family 
at the Toronto Filmmakers Co-op. The Co-op was then in 
Rochdale. Markson was then into the smile of the Immune. 

After the showing, a young actor asked him, ‘‘Who was that 
guy who could only play one chord?” Referring to Allen 
Ginsberg ... Markson smiled his smile, and started to explain 
that all chords were in that chord and what Ginsberg was 
trying to achieve through mantras.... 

Breathing Together was already a classic. Shown at the 
Semaine de la Critique at Cannes, it had also won First Prize at 


Scenes from “‘Monkeys in the Attic” 
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mionkeus... 


the Ann Arbor Film Festival in 1971. That feature-length 
documentary focused on the media heroes of the 60’s — Allen 
Ginsberg, Buckminster Fuller, Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, 
Fred Hampton, John Sinclair, William Kunstler, Don Cox, 
Claes Oldenberg, John Lennon and Timothy Leary. 

“Making that film was probably the equivalent of doing a 
post-doctoral thesis in college. I shot something like 65,000 
feet of all those people at the peaks of their careers distilling 
their peak thoughts. I looked at the film God knows how 
many times on a Steenbeck, over and over again, absorbing 
everything that was going on. That film can be seen as being 
self-contradictory, and it is, and that’s part of it. It was an 
incredible part of my education — I learned a lot.”’ 

Morley Markson’s previous education included studying at 
the Institute of Design in Chicago. ‘““‘The New Bauhaus” 
founded by Moholy-Nagy. He studied two and three-dimen- 
sional design as well as photography, art, architecture, tech- 
nology, mathematics, physics, calculus — “*... a very broad 
spectrum. I ended up being a designer of objects and products. 
I designed geodesic domes for Kaiser Aluminum. Then it was 
industrial design in Toronto, with a lot of photography.” 

The break came when he was commissioned to design 
Kaleidoscope for Expo ’67. “‘I developed a series of mirrored 
theatres and made the movies for them, I loved making movies 
so much that I didn’t want to do any more designing. Besides, 
I saw the writing on the wall. I realised we were moving more 
into communications and less into the creation of objects. 
Also, the attitude of people towards objects was becoming 
more and more destructive. Objects were losing their meaning. 
People, including myself, were looking for more meaning in 
other things. Perhaps in our lives.” 

“So I closed my design office, retired to the top floor of 
my house and started making a bunch of experiments in film. 
The whole thing developed very gradually, making films 
economically and simply and slowly working towards a more 


1 Louis del Grande 
2 Victor Garber and Jim Henshaw 

3 Jackie Burroughs and Victor Garber 

4 Henri Fiks, John Board and Morley Markson 
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complicated and expensive thing.” 

One of Markson’s short films developed into The Tragic 
Diary of Zero the Fool — his first feature film. Although it was 
refused entry to the Canadian Film Awards (in fact, the 
Festival Committee refused to show it to the judges), it won 
First Prize at the Ann Arbor Film Festival of 1970 as well as at 
six other American film festivals. 

Then came Breathing Together, followed by a period of 
“Reading, doing a lot of reading. Doing a lot of thinking. 
Writing a few scripts. Traveling.” As well as designing two 
Kaleidoscopic Theatres for Ontario Place and making films for 
them, 

Nonetheless, there were two long years in between films. A 
frustrated and bitter version of Markson cropped up at film 
gatherings while trying to raise money for another feature. 
Now, that’s behind him. Originally titled “Killing Time’’, then 
“Saviours Are Hard to Find’’, and finally Monkeys In the Attic 
— A Tale of Exploding Dreams — this is Markson’s third 
feature film. Shot last summer in 35mm as a CFDC low-budget 
feature, the film has already won the prize of Best Foreign 
Film at this year’s Toulon Film Festival. 

What did he learn from making this film? ‘‘I learned ‘craft’ 
making this one.” 

It shows. The production value is extremely high, Henri 
Fiks’ camerawork is magnificent, the acting is excellent. 
Over-all the ‘craft’ is beautiful. 

One of the most fascinating elements of the film is the 
soundtrack by John Wyer and his group — Nexus. “They 
improvised as we projected the film on the screen, reel by reel. 
The first time you see it, you don’t know what’s going to 
happen next. They got a kick out of it.” 

This sound improvisational technique was originally an 
experiment Markson had tried in a short film, Our Trip to 
Miami Beach to Visit Bubie Etta, which has to be the Ultimate 
Home Movie. Photographed through a fish-eye lens, the film 


stars his two young daughters playing on the beach. Markson’s 
daughters, Joanna 6 and Selena 4, sing-song a narration of 
what was happening as the film was projected for them. The 
feeling is spontaneous and intimate and worked equally well in 
the feature. 

Was there a lot of improvisation in the acting as well? ‘‘No. 
The film was pretty tightly done. The dances and motions 
were improvisations — not the script. That’s where Jackie 
Burroughs really shines! She’s very creative. She really contri- 
butes. She’s a very powerful force. She’s got it, no doubt 
about that.” 

And what about moving away from the improvisational? 
““My previous films had to do with ideas and thoughts, not so 
much stories. Now, I’d like to move into a story that is a 
simulation of an event. Purely and totally, and every detail 
helps create the strength of that event. So I’m looking for a 
story that’s valuable enough and beautiful enough and fine 
enough so that it can come to life in as many details as 
possible. A tight script. I’m looking for something like that, 
and if I write it myself, I don’t learn as much. Stories are like 
pretend — right? Stories are all about the art of pretending. 
The real challenge now is to make a film so powerful, relating 
directly to the emotions, so the thoughts or ideas you might 
develop are secondary to the experience. Monkeys does get 
into some of those experiences. A bit...” 

Monkeys in the Attic was co-written with John Palmer, but 
Markson developed the basic theme, ““The idea of four people 
living in a house, and one commits suicide or appears to, over a 
short period of time. It went through a lot of transformations. 
It was originally about a house where people go to die. It was 
into limbo and fantasy but gradually it became more and more 
settled into things which could almost be real. Not dealing 
with the motivations of suicide but with the absurdity of 
situations people might find themselves in. So we sat down 
and created five characters we thought might be interesting 


Victor Garber 


and proceeded to create a lot of events that might happen in 
such a house on such a night. John would write out huge 
sections and I would write out a lot of stuff and we made a lot 
of changes. We created Frederick and Elaine and Eric. Wanda 
we didn’t quite create. That character was inspired to some 
extent by Jackie Burroughs in her more comic moments. I had 
really wanted to work with her. So the film starts at one point 
and ends very definitely at another point, and everything that 
comes in between we wrote. But whatever you may think of 
what I’m saying — you must see the film in order to know 
what I’m talking about.” 

Definitely. Monkeys is almost impossible to describe with- 
out going into vagueness about surrealism and sub-conscious 
fantasies, and all that. One section in the film seems to reflect 
a lot of what it’s about. One of the characters delivers a 
chilling monologue in a black void about having gone through 
LSD and group therapy and Scientology and Liberation and 
even having asked God the Ultimate Question — but what was 
the question? 

That is a key to the film. “Yeah ... That section sums up 
the passion of someone involved in all kinds of head trips 
ultimately reduced to the ultimate question and the ultimate 
answer — which might have been God. And then the question 
is still not answered. Finally, he forgets about the ultimate 
question and finds himself nowhere — which is where he began 
anyhow, in such an absurd way. That, for me, is the focus of 
that film. I love that part — I just can’t wait until that 
happens!” 

How autobiographical is that? ‘““What’s that film got to do 
with my feelings? I can’t integrate every aspect of that film 
into what I feel or want for myself. I find it very difficult to 
talk about motivations and meanings, and you really are on 
dangerous grounds talking about those things. Sometimes films 
have a certain quality of mystery and can mean so many 
different things to different people.” 


“I’m not interested in spiritual explanations. I’m interested 
in football games and hockey games, money, movies, women, 
sex, war, economics, politics . .. Publish all this!” 


So be it. But there is a definite theme running through 
Markson’s films. “I like to use camouflage. It’s not so much 
that I identify with a particular character but I’ve really been 
interested in fools. People who come on in a way that is 
absurd but serious. Like in Zero the Fool; and in Breathing 
Together — even Abbie Hoffman, John Sinclair, Jerry Rubin, 
in a sense. All those characters. It’s just a continuation of my 
interest in people living on the edge of reason and absurdity. 
It’s fascinating for me. I’d like to become a fool myself. I was 
thinking of studying to be a clown. That would be a lot of 
fun.” 

But right now, filmmaking is fun enough. Markson not only 
co-wrote Monkeys in the Attic, he also produced, directed and 
edited it. “The thing is, when I’m editing all of my films, I 
think of all the possible questions people are going to ask and I 
think of all the possible criticisms. Every one. I could write 
any type of critique for any of my films, and so far I haven’t 
been surprised by anyone. But I like surprises. When I was 
finishing Monkeys in the Attic, I wrote four pages of critiques. 
I could show them to you — I might publish them.” 

Could he give a sample? Sure — “‘Who are these people and 
why do they do such silly things? How can a film be so utterly 
absurd? How can he expect people to watch this? What does it 
mean?” 


Jackie Burroughs 
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A. Ibranve 


Carol Betts filming bridge-painters on top of the Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco for “World of Wicks” in morning fog 


Here’s hoping she forgives me, but I couldn’t figure out a way 
of avoiding this - CAROL BETTS IS AMAZING! She’s not 
only an excellent cameraperson and the first woman in Canada 
to make her living at it, but she also happens to be disarmingly 
attractive as well as a very fine person. Somehow, that 
combination seems so unusual that even knowing her for 
several years doesn’t lessen my amazement. 

So much for that. Far more impressive than my raves are 
her credentials. Specialising in news, sports and documentaries 
for four years, Carol has worked for CBC’s Take 30, CTV’s 
News and Sportsbeat ’72 and ’73, UPITN International, ABC 
International, CFCF, CBLFT, as well as television stations in 
Montreal, Detroit, Buffalo and Washington D.C. She has 
covered items including the Attica prison riot, wrestling, the 
Royal York Liberal dinner riot, Osaka Expo 70, the Federal 
Election of 72 — the list goes on and on. Most recently, she’s 
been shooting three and four items a day for World of Wicks — 
a lively, off-beat news magazine series aired in Canada and 
Britain. 

As if that weren’t enough, Carol Betts was also 
cinematographer on Portrait of My Mother (see interview, 
Issue No. 14, with Bonnie Kreps, producer/director), Nothing 
Smells So Sweet for Jandu Production, Flying Colours for 
Insight Productions, CIDA Far East for the National Film 
Board; and her own productions — Actionsports, Burma 
Handicrafts and Biplane Madness. 

No-one could seem less like such a person. She tries to 
apologise by saying, “I still blush when I’m swearing. I’m very 
shy and soft-spoken. . . . I guess you’ve noticed that.” 

Carol admits to having had a very sheltered life. She dated a 
lot, got married and started teaching Phys. Ed. and English in 
high schools. “What else could I do? There weren’t that many 
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alternatives. I could teach and that seemed to be far more 
interesting than being a secretary.’’ Today, she’s no longer 
married or teaching, spending most of her time travelling 
around the world on assignments. 

Probably because we first met in feminist groups, she’s a bit 
hesitant about explaining the transition. “‘I used to rely on my 
looks, you know. And then I realised that when they would be 
gone I’d still have decades left — my family lives for a long 
time. And I didn’t want to die a shattered old woman.” 

But why camerawork? “Why not? That’s my question — 
why not?” Wasn’t she a little worried about the physical 
demands? After all, she’s only 5’ 3”. “If I had sat down and 
thought about it, maybe. But I knew that in a couple of years 
cameras would be even lighter.”’ Besides, she had always been 
interested in photography as a hobby. 

So, four years ago, Carol bought a used Bolex and 
meticulously checked the daily papers for weekend events 
which wouldn’t be covered by regular news teams. Still 
teaching, but filming on weekends and taking her footage to 
television news rooms. “I was very lucky — they bought most 
of my stuff.” It was more than luck. “I used to watch the 
editors working on my footage. They didn’t mind as long as I 
wasn’t bothering them. Eventually, they gave me tips and 
suggestions, like I wasn’t holding my shots long enough. 
Anyway, I started shooting with the editing in mind and they 
hardly had to touch my stuff.” 

Her success gave her enough encouragement to take the 
plunge. She quit teaching, bought a single-system Canon 
Scoopic and became Canada’s first camerawoman. “You 
know, I thought after four years there would be a lot more 
women doing this. I’m really surprised there aren’t more 
women in camerawork.” . 


On location in the Far East 


Today, she can handle any 16mm camera on the market, 
and loves to talk shop with others in her field. “Maybe a little 
too much...” Although she doesn’t like making comparisons 
with cameramen, the topic invariably comes up. “‘I may not 
have the strength of a middle-aged cameraman, but I have 
endurance and I’m young. Also, I take care of myself. We 
interviewed this doctor in New York who wrote a book on 
athlete’s ailments. So we had a talk after the shooting and he 
showed me some of the exercises he developed. They’re really 
good. I do them all the time. I’ve learned to use my body asa 
dolly. My specialty is hand-held and many producers have told 
me that my work is much steadier than most of the footage 
they get. I don’t want to sound conceited, but that’s what 
they say. I’ve also taught myself to change F-stops while I’m 
moving. I can move from one position to another, change the 
F-stop while I’m moving, and it’s terribly smooth. It really 
looks like a dolly shot.”’ 

Yes, Carol has missed out on some jobs because she’s a 
woman; but rarely has she gotten any due to her sex, and she’s 
pleased to have a reputation based on her abilities. There’s 
very little she can’t handle — even under very difficult 
conditions. She has been known to film an interview by 
placing her camera on a tripod, running into frame to 
introduce her subject, getting behind the camera for the 
interview while shouting the questions, and ending the 
segment by running into frame for the closing. 

Her ability to be a one-person crew was partially 
responsible for CIDA choosing her to film CUSO workers in 
the Far East. She even amazed herself on that shoot by filming 
a remote village several thousand feet above sea level in an 
hour. “‘That’s the only time I had to shoot a whole village! 
Actually, I had less than an hour because I had to film my 
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plane departing, run around the village, and get back to the 
airport to film the next plane arriving. In the 20 minutes in 
between, I was just running up and down the paths — in this 
rarefied atmosphere. Everyone told me I would get sick, but I 
didn’t.” 

Being a woman was actually an advantage on that 
assignment. Not only is Carol’s presence far less threatening 
than most camerapersons’ (particularly for people who had 
never seen a camera before), but also, “I find it easier to get 
around customs and immigration — which in places like India 
and the East means a lot. I shouldn’t say this, but I even got to 
film inside the Taj Mahal without special permission because 
the guards thought I was just a nice lady tourist making home 
movies.” 

Sexism can even be amusing. For example, the CUSO 
people meeting her at airports in the Far East often formed 
such a strong image of what a one-woman crew would look 
like, that they caused terribly embarrassing scenes by greeting 
heavy-set ladies who, they were sure, were Carol Betts. 
Nonetheless, Carol handles such situations very calmly. She’s 
even gotten used to people staring while she works, and 
doesn’t mind wolf-whistles on construction sites. “‘I really like 
to show teenage girls especially, who might be indecisive about 
what to do with their lives, that just because you’re 
good-looking or attractive or whatever, doesn’t mean you 
shouldn’t also be into your job. I don’t want to sound 
conceited, and I’ve come off sounding that way. One 
newspaper reporter wrote “‘Carol feels that being good-looking 
is not a disadvantage on her job’. Well, really! It sounds so 
awful. But I like to look attractive and well-dressed when I’m 
working on a job. And Id like teenage girls to be able to say, 
“Well, there’s someone who could be married and have a 
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was particularly excited about — 


CalfO 


doting husband and all that, yet she’s doing camerawork”’ — 
you know what I mean?” 

One of Carol’s favourite projects involves teaching camera 
workshops at the Toronto Filmmakers Co-op. Her approach is 
quite unique — her students start by using a single-system 
camera with automatic everything and when they understand 
the basics of framing and are excited by shooting, then she 
starts filling them in on the technical information. So far, her 
method works quite well, and she’s due to start teaching 
another series this fall. 

Her latest assignment? Carol just got hired for a shoot she 


making short films on co-op 


housing for the National Film Board. Kathleen Shannon is 
producing these for Challenge for Change, Laura Sky is 
directing, Aerlyn Weissman recording sound, Barbara Matheson 
on lights, and Carol is the cinematographer with Joan Hutton 
as her assistant. Shooting now in Toronto, she hopes this break 
might mean more freelance assignments from the National 
Film Board once they set up their Toronto office. 

Carol Betts’ future definitely looks promising. Now that she 
can pick and choose her jobs, she has more time for producing 
her own films. Her interests are fairly wide, but basically she’s 
concerned about social issues. “‘If anybody did a study of how 
many news and news-magazine programmes are being 
sponsored by oil companies in North America... Well, to me, 
that says something. I’m more interested in real-life situations 
than artistic films. I think films should be used for social 
change.” To those ends, she’s currently working on producing 
more of her films as well as writing a book. 

Has she been able to win the respect of her colleagues? 
“After they’ve seen me working — yes. But they never forget 
that you’re a woman!” Amazing lady... 


Ni ORTHWEST 
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Cine service Itd. 


and 


Son 
ERVICES LTD. 


1195 Richards Street 
Vancouver V6B 3G1, B.C. 
Tel. (604) 688-7757 

Telex 04 50-7757 


916 Davie Street 
Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1B8 
Tel. (604) 682-4646 


A lot can happen before 
you get it in the can 


Your casting is perfect, your in a professional manner 
cameraman the best around, all with insurance. 

is ready to shoot,.. then your It's not expensive but it is 

lead breaks his leg or your film important and it gives you peace 
stock is faulty or the weather of mind because you can insure 
turns bad or the lab messes up against the bad things that can 


and you're in trouble... happen before (or after) you get 
But that’s the film game, isn’t it in the can, 

it? It is, unless you play it smart 

and protect yourself Let's discuss it. 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 


Insurance for the Film Industry 
— CONSOLIDATED INSURANCE AGENCIES LTD. — 


3130 BATHURST STREET, SUITE 206, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M6A 2Y1, TELEPHONE (416) 787-0304 


Ee 


QUEBEC FILM LABS 
35 - 16 - Super8 


For all your Eastmancolour, Ektachrome 
and black and white 
developing and printing needs 


Magnetic sound striping 
Optical and magnetic transfers 


Contact: David Bier 1085 St. Alexander St. 
(514) 861-5483 Montreal, Quebec 
H2Z 1P4 


P.S. PRODUCTION SERVICES LTD. 


is proud to have equipped 


Studio 523 


TORONTO’S NEWEST RENTAL SOUND STAGE 


The stage is 35 X 80 X 25 feet with a three-wall plaster cyc, and contains a very efficient 


and workable grid system. 


Dressing and makeup rooms, and a fully equipped, operational kitchen with direct studio 


access. 


The complex also contains reception, office and lounge areas open to the producer. 
For information and bookings call 862-0523. 
A very comfortable place to work. 
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Producers — Moira Armour, Judith Lawrence, 
Director — Jo MacFadden, Camera — Dennis 
Miller, Editor — Ellen Adams, Sound — 
Aerlyn Weissman, Narration — Toby Tarnow, 
Music — Rita MacNeil. 


16mm, Colour, 40 Minutes, Rental $25.00, 
Purchase $450.00. 


Available from: Canadian Filmmakers Distri- 
bution Centre, 406 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
Phone (416) 921-2259. 


The film “The Status of Women — Strategy 
for Change” is an account of a Conference 
sponsored by the National Action Committee 
on the Status of Women. This was the first 
time women from every province and 
territory had been brought together to discuss 
the concerns of women. 


Some of the speakers are: Florence Bird (who 
chaired the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women), Laura Sabia, Elsie Gregory 
MacGill, Maryon Kantaroff, Esther Green- 
glass, Madeleine Parent, Senator Thérése 


Casgrain, Jeannette Lavell, Joan Colbpitts, 
Maryon Younger, Yvette Rousseau, Joan 
Wallace and June Menzies. 


Jeanette Lavell talks about the Supreme 
Court decision which removed her rights as an 
Indian simply because she married a non- 
Indian. The workshop session on the need for 
more women in politics is shown. 


The film is of use in women’s studies courses 
in High Schools and Universities or as an 
organizational tool for Status of Women 


groups. 
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Natalie Edwards 


Tenth International Stratford Film Festival. Big deal now. The 
lobby of the Avon on opening night is as gay as a schoolyard 
at recess. Everyone greets friends, last year’s acquaintances, 
points out celebs. I play paparazzi, tri-x’ing everyone. Look, 
there’s famous John Hofsess, carnation boutonniere, looking, 
as always, like Van Johnson in a role. There’s Sami Gupta 
from Western, in purple raw linen; Betty Jane Wylie in a 
wonderful stitched leather cape; Len Klady in the customary 
army jacket.... 

David Beard is back at his table by the wall selling film 
books and mags rapidly, socializing jauntily. And now a 
rousing entry from Pat Thompson, the force behind Pratley & 
Denton’s efficiently organized structure, working again as 
co-ordinator. I meet Nona Macdonald, PR for Ontario Place, 
and we suddenly recall where we knew each other in our past 
lives. She introduces Doug Trowell, President of CKEY. Then 
here’s Clive Denton, Program Director of the Festival and a 
great film person, looking, always, like a father who didn’t 
expect triplets; and Arne Ljungstrom of the Toronto Film 
Society, Helen Arthurs and Jaan Salk too. How I miss George 
Patterson. Touched to notice that this Festival has been 
dedicated to his memory. There’s Prof. John Katz of York 
University, and now, here’s Festival Director Gerald Pratley, 
resplendent in a gold brocaded jacket. 

We filter into the auditorium. Horace Lapp, who'll accom- 
pany the silents again this year, grins broadly at me. “TP ahike 
your hat” says he. Kevin, the usher at the door, vows he'll 
remember me forever and I shall not have to dig daily for my 
pass. Remarkable fine fellow that. I feel good. 

The lights dim, curtain pulls back, and the screen material- 
izes — that white space where everything, anything, can exist. I 
love this moment. I float. 


HUNGER, 1974. Can. NFB, Péter Foldes. 11 min. 


Computer animation. Lines form images we recognize, shift, 
form new images, shift again. A couple becomes a car, a 
waitress turns into food in this fable of greed, as the lines 
become symbols which evolve into other symbols. Nicely 
done. 

Now Gerald Pratley comes on stage to introduce the 
Festival. Started by Tom Patterson in 1956, this was the first 
film festival in North America. Gerald brings us up to date 
briskly, finishing with 1971 and the newly redone Avon 
Theatre and the revival of the Stratford Film Festival in its 
present form. 

Hon. James Auld, introduced, congratulates Stratford Film 
Festival on its 10th, Gerry on his energy and dedication, and 
reminds us that the Ontario Film Theatre which Pratley and 
Denton parented, is now five years old. (That deserves an 
article. Should I?) Dilys Powell, 35 years the critic for the 
Sunday London Times, introduced as critic-in-residence, re- 
plies in both English and French. Her presence bodes well for 
the Elevenses. 

French cultural counsellor Bernard Poli speaks. He’s witty, 
urbane, delightful. Remarks that 200 films were made in 
France last year. Does that explain why we’ll get five this 
week? 
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We'll see 40 films in the next nine days. 
We sit back, relax. The audience murmurs and gently falls 
silent. 


LACOMBE LUCIEN, France, 1974. Dir. Louis Malle. 130 min. 
Color. 


This much praised movie strikes me as opportunistic. Certainly 
highly commercial as it appears to deal with the subject of 
collaboration during war, yet avoids raising any uncomfortable 
self-questioning in audience. Actually it seems more to be a 
romantic melodrama, than a careful study of a slightly psycho- 
pathic numbskull who slides into collaboration, or a clear 
statement on French collaboration with the Germans during 
the Second World War. (We see the Jews humiliated and 
threatened but we do not see Lucien suffer. Whom does this 
please?) 

On examination, the characters are seen as astonishingly 
clichéd, though the fine acting of Holder Lowenadler as the 
cultured aristocratic Jew, and of Therése Giehse as his stub- 
born, proud Yiddish mama, elevate their roles and seem to 
make the film more than it is. 


Pierre Blaise, a country boy selected by Malle for the part, 
doesn’t act at all however, and all the collaborators are 
typically stupid, corrupt, decadent or cynical. Styles not only 
vary in acting, but the film itself seems a bit of everything: 
fable, morality play, melodrama, love story, wartime tale, etc. 
Maybe that’s why it seems such a lot to some people but not 
to me. I feel it hasn’t settled its own artistic direction. 

Next morning: Lie awake and reconsider Lacombe Lucien. 
Like some parts better. Sets attractive, period interesting, 
acting classy — still — still — I feel pushed by Malle. Come to 
realize that we are prepared because of film’s subject, for some 
gut-wrenching torture scenes, and our gratitude when these are 
by-passed, tends to fall thankfully to the collaborators, 
psychologically. 

Finally, film isn’t exactly an apologia for collaboration, 
nor a humane study of the ridiculous motivations of war, nor a 
truly careful examination of the boy, nor of the theme... 
what is it then? Perhaps just an incomplete comment by a man 
who doesn’t really know how he feels — Louis Malle. And in 
that way it appeals to the audience which doesn’t want to 
decide this hard question either. 

Dilys Powell sums it all up in one word at Elevenses next 
morning: ““Ambivalent.” 


ETERNAL LOVE, USA, 1929. Dir. Ernst Lubitsch. 85 min. 
b/w. 


Matty Kemp, executive of Mary Pickford Co. explains in the 
program notes why and how some of these rare old films have 
been saved and made available. Scarcely seen and almost lost, 
this series of early films is a very special extra of the Festival 
that I much appreciate. 

Aside however from Lubitsch’s gorgeously back-lit hair on 
his heroines, and the shock of Barrymore’s hammy acting, the 
film is an interesting example of the view taken of women and 
the use of them (us!) in film at that time. 


-David Levine Copyright © 1968 NYREV 


I.F. STONE’S WEEKLY, USA, 1974. Dir. Jerry Bruck Jr. 62 
min. 


Excited about I.F. Stone’s Weekly. Wanted to shout Bravo but 
didn’t. Should have. Think of all those concerts where if the 
musicians even get all the notes right the audience choruses 
bravos in every accent. Why are film audiences so silent? But 
at least long loud clapping must have shown Montreal’s Jerry 
Bruck how we felt. 

Documentary kept brief, beautifully built, backgrounded, 
over-voiced and detailed. Follows Izzy Stone over about 3 
years. The time spent may have frustrated Bruck then, but it 
adds layers of believability and authenticity. 

Watching Izzy Stone speed-read a newspaper like a rapid rat 
sniffing for tid-bits is an unforgettable sight. And after all the 
journalistic documentation, cross-cutting to video of politi- 
cians, generals and so on (how did he ever get that Ingersoll 
interview?) Bruck dropped in newsreel shots of Vietnam like 
mind-bombs! Artful. Accurately timed. I burst into tears from 
his calculated impact and its devastating effect. Impressed by 
Bruck’s careful manipulation of material. 

Felt afterwards I really knew something of the fabulous 
Izzy Stone. I believed what I was shown and was impressed 
with what I believed. 

Next morning at Elevenses Gerald had Leo Drapfield, the 
distributor who made The Little Theatre of Jean Renoir 
available (Phoenix, N.Y.) and Maurice Whiteman of Interna- 
tional Telefilm in Toronto, as well as Jerry Bruck. 

Bruck, barefoot, brash, boyish, enthusiastic and deter- 
mined, soon took over the discussion. Sitting on the edge of 
the couch and smiling winningly at the audience he berated 
the system of distribution, the monopolies, etc. and well aware 
that criticism without alternate suggestions is just mouthwash, 
launched into a full and carefully planned approach to a 
method of distribution which would ignore the current organi- 
zations in control. 

Someone behind me, noting his aggressive energy, whisper- 
ed to their friend, ““He must be an American.” 

But he isn’t. Here’s a bit of the notes I took while he 
talked; 

Re IF. Stone: Was a subscriber while in college to Stone’s 
Weekly, much influenced by Stone’s integrity and nerve. 

Now 90 16mm, 10 35mm prints. Played 50 weeks in 8 US 
cities and is selling in Europe “‘very well” country by country. 

Using commercial distribution he couldn’t make money. 
Stone cost $32,000 over 3 years (typically a documentary 
costs about $1000 a minute so this is good for a 62 minute 
film). So far he has recovered this money plus costs, posters, 
prints, subtitles for Cannes etc. and started to make money 
with the film. He’ll use profits for his next. 


Bruck: “Whoever has the rights to the film makes the 
money.” 

Bruck’s Way: Do It Yourself: First, establish the film 
critically in New York. Use a repertory theatre there and make 


Scene from “‘Hunger”’ 


sure critics come, have pics etc. There’s a limited theatrical 
circuit that can be booked independently, about 10. Play film 
there on percentage, advertising and promoting in each city. 
This has a multiplying effect on surroundings. Second: set up 
distribution service of your own. He has a telephone number 
and address where his stuff is stored and ready to go out. 
Third: be aware of the market: TV, countries like Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, selling or leasing to schools, library sys- 
tems. Eventually big pay-off here. Finally, remember: the time 
spent distributing your own film is no more than that usually 
spent fund-raising; it gives you good direct contact with 
audiences, rental lists, etc. and it gives you a clear sense of 
“thow the world works.” 

Bravo, Bruck! 

But I.F. Stone’s Weekly and Eternal Love had not been all 
that was shown on Saturday. At 7 p.m. we'd also had a 
modestly interesting 3 minutes of animation from the Nether- 
lands called Butterfly — 1975, and a Canadian 17 minute 
short, Just Lather, That’s All, directed by John Sebert from an 
adaptation by John Overaker from a Spanish short story by 
Hernando Tellez. It was a nice vehicle for E.M. Margolese and 
George Touliatos, yet almost completely lacking in impact and 
relevance, despite its theme of the difficulty of killing. It 
worked like a one-act play, and film added no new dimension 
ta-it, 1 felt: 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF JEAN RENOIR, France, 1970, 
Dir. Jean Renoir. 100 min. Lovely color. 


7 


Jean Renoir 


This was a sweet pleasure; a movie made for fun by a man who 
loves making movies. As it opens, 80 year old Renoir amiably, 
like a kindly foreign Hitchcock, explains as he stands beside 
his little stage, what he will show us. 

Basically it’s a poem of love and memory in three parts, 
with an 1890’s song (sung in period style and dead seriousness 
by Jeanne Moreau) to commemorate his 1894 birth. The first 
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section is stagey and artificial, an extension of the sentiment 
of his personal favorite, The Little Match Girl (Anderson) to 
an old loving couple who go to sleep forever in the snow of a 
Christmas night. The second section, to alleviate the sweetness 
of the first, is a comic, witty and satirical tale of a lady who 
loved her shiny waxed floors (The Electric Waxer) too much, 
with her tragic fate highlighted by a subway chorus and 
soloists using good voices and operatic style to sing of her 
misdirected love. Opera Bouffe. 

Having moved us gently from a stagey beginning, through a 
melodious interval, contemporary setting, Renoir completely 
captures us with his final offering: Le Roi d’Yvetot or The 
Virtue of Tolerance. As usual there is much more here than 
meets the eye. Renoir is truly a filmmaker who benefits his 
audience: a Master. 


“Le Petit Theatre du Jean Renoir”’ 


As, at the closing sequence, the camera lifts to the dappled 
sunny greens dancing in the skies, so does the audience feel a 
lift and a happiness, freed for sentiment and love. 

On his 80th birthday, September 15, 1974, Renoir finished 
a piece for the New York Times with: 

‘“‘For, after all, I have been happy. I have made films that I 
wanted to make. I have made them with people who were 
more than my collaborators; they were my accomplices. This, 
I believe, is one recipe for happiness: to work with people you 
love and who love you. The advantage of being 80 years old is 
that one has had many people to love.” 

But Saturday, Sept. 14 at the Stratford Film Festival wasn’t 
over yet. At 9:30 p.m. Scarecrow, a 17 minute Irish film by 
John Sharrad about a poor farmer during the drought of 1931 
who goes berserk, has interesting detail and potential, but is 
too drawn-out and shows signs of inexperience in handling its 
melodramatic ending. Perhaps it’s a first work. Nice visual 
effects. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARRY McKENZIE, Australia, 
1972. Dir. Bruce Beresford. 114 min. Garish color. 


My notes say: Last show Sat. A piece of shit. I tried but 
couldn’t make myself laugh. Kate would call this “gross.” 
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She’d be right. 

Barry Humphries is co-author of a comic strip, which he’s 
turned into a screenplay, and then performed in drag in an 
exuberance of undergraduate humor. Actually Barry Crocker 
as the big Aussie visiting England, is like an oversized Dick Van 
Dyke, without the subtlety. 

The dialect was difficult to understand, but the jokes, 
limited in subject as they were, had the obvious wallop of a 
kangaroo’s tail, with the equivalent pleasure. I’m sure parts of 
this were really funny, but considering it as a whole I’m afraid 
my brain flushed it out, appropriately enough. I’m just too 
grown-up for this kind of stuff; too much of a woman to really 
want to scream over male inadequacy, transvestism, etc. and 
too much of a female to find that Male Chauvinist Pig attitude 
to women funny. 

If you think I’m a snob because I don’t like hearty fart, 
burb and bang humor: So be it. Coming after the Renoir just 
finished this film for me. But not the audience. There was lots 
of laughter. 

IRAN a picture album of contemporary antique and mod- 
ern aspects of the country, made for RAI TV by Claude 
Lelouche, effectively introduced the Sunday 3:30 feature. 


THE MONGOLS, Iran, 1973. Dir. Parviz Kimiavi, 92 min. 
Colour and b/w intercut. 


Where else but at a film festival would you see an experimental 
film from the new Iranian cinema? A fascinating unsuccessful 
film in which writer-director Kimiavi tries to analyze some- 
thing of the nature of film, of falsity, of the creation of 
characters or beings (the Mongols in this case) out of research 
and history, of the surreality of their temporary existence, of 
the director’s personal problems, life, fascination with film and 
so on. More too. I barely touch the boggling possibilities 
roused by Kimiavi. Yet his answers are unresolved, his pace 
achingly slow, his use of repetition, familiar in Iranian music 
and art, an agony to the abrupt western mind. 

He seems to by trying to work out a new direction; to place 
creation and process in perspective. But this muddled eastern 
8 1/2 with its bow to Godard & Truffaut doesn’t finally reveal 
the director, the Mongols, or why all this money and time 
should have been spent. 

, called H — A in the program for the hydrogen atom 
is described as a 7 minute experimental film by Julius Kohanyi 
which deals with circles containing designs and splotched of 
color that can best be described as an updated McLaren under 
the influence of Gershon Iskowitz, backed by electronic 
music. The designs move in and out, supplant each other, turn 
and spin. John Wyre was the composer. I felt like this at the 
end: 


A one minute Dutch animation lesson in over-indulgence, 
Your Heart is Your Health followed. Like to see it run on TV 
between beer and cig. ads. 


THE BIRCH WOOD Poland, 1970. Dir. Andrzej Wajda. 98 
min. Controlled color. 


Polish TV presents... and the sound of a rich mellow violin; 
the sight of a slow cart carrying a white-faced most melan- 
choly youth; a scheme of browns, greys, sad blues and rich 
gloomy colors as the music swoops from major to minor 
chords, and we’re obviously in for a highly romantic “‘Gothic” 
tale of death, mystery and love: 

Wajda, best remembered by a generation of film students as 
the director of Ashes and Diamonds, Kanal, etc. here uses film 
to adapt a romantic short story. Many close-ups, some rather 
obvious imagery and repeated visual clues become more 
acceptable when imagining seeing this on TV. 

It was a beautiful old tale, luxurious with symbolism, 
beautifully told. Flashed Isaak Dineson’s Winter Tales. I don’t 
eat dessert often, but when I do, I like something rich and 
extravagant. That’s the way I like a film like this: just once in 
a while. Can’t be excited or inspired all the time — relaxing 
and sighing is good for you too. And pleasurable. 


RICHARD III Britain, 1955. Dir. Laurence Olivier. 160 min. 
Fairly crude color. 


Was curious to see if my early memories of the marvels of this 
film would hold true. So was Dilys Powell, Amelia Hall. For 
them it did; for me it didn’t. I was unmoved. It seemed 
ponderous, awkward and creaky. Unmotivated scenes and 
untold plots weaken it, masses of characters dilute the effect 
of the words and in the end it seemed nothing more than 
Olivier’s interesting and subtle performance in front of some 
rather tatty sets. 

Olivier makes this interpretation of King John so witty and 
devilish the audience was kept laughing until it was time for 
them to stop. He was certainly in control, but still the play 
looked bad, and as a film it’s just a good record. 


Monday, September 16, A day with the Canadian Filmmakers. 
Elevenses: Gerald Pratley introduced the group: Julius Ko- 
hanyi, Robin Spry, Lee Gordon (Westminster Films), Francois 
Jaubert (NFB) and Bob Barclay, while a CBC crew got ready 
to film them talking to us. A big fellow with beard and pipe, 
looking like Denholm Elliot in Duddy Kravitz, (Norm Allin?) 
snapped his fingers as he strode about, and lights were poked 
up their stalks and bloomed into glare. 


Jaubert defended festivals. People discussed Selection Com- 
mittees and the deeds thereof. Barclay defended Jerry Bruck 
after a comment from Pratley that caused a chorus of ‘ohs!”’ 
followed by a general laugh as Gerald hastily explained that he 
hadn’t meant it that way. Spry talked about shooting footage 
for Action during the October crisis, and putting the material 
aside, later to resurrect it for a film that would explain what 
his film Reaction was about people reacting to. 

About the NFB he said: It’s a funny place. You get 
interference before you start and after you’re finished, but if 
you get going at all, you’re free in between.” 

By 12 noon all the lights are out and folded up and screwed 
down, and while I listen to the same old song about Canadian 
distribution and Canadian persona, the crew coils cords, packs 
equipment, and silently steals away. 


Scene from Wajda’s “‘The Birch Wood”’ 


The afternoon is spent in the hot and happy sunshine with 
everyone picnicing on the island. My friend husband comes 
from Toronto and is with me. He sees Spry’s Action but has to 
leave before Dreamland is shown. What a pity, for it is a film 
he’d much admire and appreciate. 


DREAMLAND, Canada, 1974. Dir. Donald Brittain. 86 min. 


This documentary of early Canadian film history deserves solid 
raves. It opens on the Dreamland Theatre in Edmonton, 
Alberta, 1896 and closes with the establishment of the NFB in 
1939. I started to write as fast as I could so I might remember 
everything I saw, but there was too much. Suffice it to say 
then that it is a comprehensive, informative and delightful 
documentary, in a witty, bemused style, narrated by Brittain 
himself with a respectful, affectionate, yet light touch. 

It ought to be on every university and community college 
film course in the country, in every library collection, and 
freely available everywhere. 

Congratulations to Peter Morris (and Barbara Sears) of the 
CFI for their marvellous research, to John Kramer for brisk 
editing, to Charles Hoffman for delightful background music 
for the “silents’” and to producer Kirwan Cox for a fine 
essential film. 

It is distributed by the National Film Board and the 
Canadian Film Institute. 

Monday evening of the Canadian Filmmakers’ Day two new 
Canadian films were shown: Bingo and Action. Since this piece 
on the Stratford Festival is composed of as many styles as I 
had moods, let me now divert from the film-by-film approach, 
and offer a few thoughts on politics in these films. 


ACTION: THE OCTOBER CRISIS OF 1970, Can. 1974. Dir. 
Robin Spry, 87 min. b/w. 
BINGO, Can. 1974. Dir. Jean-Claude Lord, 116 min. Color. 


Seeing Lord’s Bingo and Malle’s Lacombe Lucien within this 
week, forces a comparison, as both are melodramas drawing 
heavily on audience preconceptions to bolster their effect. 
Both also focus on young men, showing how they are drawn 
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almost inadvertently into a political atmosphere that finally 
involves them more deeply than they imagined, or eventually 
want. 

Lucien appears superficially to be a more detailed charac- 
ter, but in fact it is Rejean Guenette as Francois in Bingo who 
reacts most to events that occur and therefore takes on more 
depth during the course of the film. 

Lord has a decided point of view, Malle’s is ambiguous I 
feel. Lord says that revolt against big business and ‘‘foreign”’ 
capitalists is due and that a student may wander into a 
revolutionary movement without really knowing much about 
what’s going on, and if he doesn’t watch out he will be used by 
the pros in the business. It’s a fable with a moral: Look and 
Learn before you Leap. 

Malle on the other hand is working in past tense. His film 
neither really explains the past nor prepares the audience with 
help for making a future decision about collaboration, should 
they have to. After a few drinks his slightly psychotic 
dunderhead reveals the name of an underground leader who 
rejected him, and thus finds himself aligned with the collabora- 
tors. The consequences barely touch him, and are accordingly 
barely touched in the film. His unmotivated and opportunistic 
approach is mirrored in the film itself. Is Malle deliberately or 
intuitively or accidentally doing this? 

Lord is deliberate. He manipulates the audience into either 
catching on to the manipulation of the boy, or, if they are too 
unobservant to see it, letting them get caught in the same trap 
as the boy. 


Some find the parents in Bingo ridiculed and youth idealiz- 
ed. The boy seems to me a typical bored student ready to 
enter the larger world and beginning by way of his camera, 
photographing his Dad’s co-workers’ strike. He is romanticiz- 
ed: that’s the usual way to capture audience empathy. And in 
the end he and his equally idealized and innocent (politically 
speaking) girlfriend are destroyed. Lord doesn’t want anyone 
to miss the point. It’s deliberately aimed to encourage young 
revolutionaries to be careful. Bingo is all about trying to win. 

It’s a deliberate and perhaps effective (because popular) 
political film, that Lord actually wrote back in 1967-68. 

But perhaps my sympathies for the Québécois were rein- 
forced by viewing Robin Spry’s Action earlier in the evening. 

Certainly Action is more than a stunning documentary of 
the October crisis of 1970. It worries me more than any L.L. 
or Bingo could because a documentary, by its nature as direct 
cinema, deals, or seems to deal, in facts — and therefore works 
effectively as propaganda at once and later, if it is good 
enough to last, as history. 

Unless someone else makes an equally capable film of that 
particular situation, in ten years Action will represent the most 
obvious view of the time. 

And what view does it show? Well, it vaccillates, seemingly 
showing a rounded view, but, as any journalist knows, though 
you give equal time to several viewpoints, it is where and how 
you place them that nullifies or increases their effect. 

I found Action, like Bingo, pro-reform, anti-establishment, 
but desiring an unbloody revolution. How can I condemn that 
when I really agree? 

Spry’s early narration deals in statements that may or may 
not be absolutely factual — no documentation is offered. This 
sets the background feeling of injustice to Quebec on what 
appears to be a solid foundation. 

Visuals are mated to voice-over, narration and commentary 
in such a fashion that certain conclusions become unavoidable. 
Newsreel voices speak of huge threatening crowds for instance, 
yet none are seen. This has the effect of negating the reports. 
And, according to Spry, it was deliberate. 

In order to accomplish his subliminal plea for reasonable 
and non-violent solutions, Spry also adds two weighted inter- 
views. He intercuts T.C. Douglas and his explanation of the 
misuse of Government powers almost too frequently, and he 
includes a lengthy filmed argument between Trudeau and 
journalists of which the public never saw more than the last 30 
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seconds after the CBC cut it. (We heard the bleeding hearts — 
Watch Me bit, not the attempted reasoning.) 

There was some mocking and disdainful laughter. Later I 
found as many people were laughing at the journalists as at 
Trudeau. Interesting. I wish the fact that this TV film was cut 
had been somehow revealed in Spry’s documentary. Izzy 
Stone would certainly have told us! 

Selective editing can do just about anything with newsreel 
footage. No wonder governments like to control it. Before this 
week is out I’ll see some more attempts at manipulating 
history: The French 1789, a dramatization of the events 
leading to the storming of the Bastille; and The Days of 
Betrayal, a Czech reconstruction of the political compromises 
in Europe previous to the Second World War. 

I now feel that my stated desire two years ago for more 


From “Action” — Pierre Laporte’s funeral 


political film, which was somewhat mollified last year with 
Réjeanne Padovani and Sense of Loss, has been quite well 
satisfied. Now, if anyone cares, I’d like more film that 
expresses the true needs, ambitions, and situations of the other 
half of the world — the Better Half, as men used to say. C] 


INTERMISSION 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Next issue — Natalie tackles the last two dozen films in the 
10th International Stratford Film Festival, Part I]. 
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Canada’s most renowned news cinematographer 


Doubtless Canada’s most honoured cameraman, Roy Tash CSC 
has photographed and participated in more news events of the 
past than Lloyd Robertson can remember. Much of the 1930’s 
news footage used in Dreamland: A History of Canadian 
Movies 1895-1939 was shot by Tash — one of the very few 
pioneers in film in Canada. The Canadian Society of Cinemato- 
graphers annually awards a trophy named in his honour to the 
news cameraman with the most outstanding story of the year; 
and this year, Tash himself received the Hillson Trophy (the 
world’s smallest Arriflex) from the CSC for his outstanding 
contributions to the art of cinematography. 

In over 50 years as a newsreel cameraman for Pathé News 
and Associated Screen News, Roy Tash photographed heads of 
state, royalty, hobos, beauty queens, athletes and babies. 
Events such as fires, floods, regattas and funerals were 
standard fare for Tash while getting the news of the day onto 
theatre screens across the country. 

Roy Tash was born in Brooklyn in 1898 and grew up in 
Chicago. He started in the movie business by sweeping out 
peanut shells in the local nickelodeon after school. By the time 
he was 16 he had worked his way up to assistant projectionist. 
He was given an old camera and taught himself the funda- 
mentals of cinematography by shooting tests on scrounged 
short ends of film. His first Universal camera weighed almost 
150 pounds with magazine, tripod and 200 feet of film, and 
had to be cranked at two turns per second to expose 16 frames 
per second. His first big news break was the scene of the 
Eastland boat disaster in Chicago harbour when over 800 
people lost their lives. He was promoted to assistant news 
cameraman for Pathé News. 
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His move to Canada was mainly for adventure. In 1919 he 
was a founder of Filmcraft Industries which had offices above 
the Photodrome Theatre across from the old City Hall in 
Toronto. That five-year association ended when a fire de- 
stroyed the facility, but those years kept Tash busy as 
cameraman, developer, printer, and general one-man-show. His 
next job was with Associated Screen News Ltd., shooting 
footage for the four big U.S. newsreel outfits, Fox Movietone 
News, MGM News of the Day, Paramount and Universal. He 
got that job as a result of being the official government 
cameraman on a series of sailings to the Canadian north 
photographing experiments of ice-breaking techniques. Tash 
was the man behind the camera in 1920 shooting the 
all-Canadian feature film called Satan’s Paradise, an eight- 
reeler. 

In 1911, Tash shot the funeral of Sir Wilfred Laurier, and 
has since photographed every Prime Minister, and the past nine 
Governors-General. But probably his favourite assignment was 
shooting the Dionne quintuplets in 1934. The backwoods 
farmhouse had no electricity, and lights were powered by 
renting every available car battery, hooking them up in series, 
and shooting under the yellow light provided by about 75 
Volts. 

During the royal tour in 1939, Tash crossed the country by 
train, shooting footage of all events. During a stop between 
stations for a stretch, he got off the train to shoot some of the 
scenery. When his camera stopped, he was startled to hear 
another camera running. He turned and gaped straight into the 
lens of King George VI’s 16mm camera, gaining himself a few 
feet in the royal home movies. 


The Tash scrapbook features page after page of press 
clippings of the famous cameraman coming to town to shoot 
the Bucksaw contest (Peterborough 1936), the Ancient and 
Accepted Order of Liars (Brampton, 1936), the Queen of the 
Apple Blossom Festival drinking from Evangeline’s well 
(Halifax, 1938), the Golden Plough ceremonies (Cobourg, 
1955), the Rotary Beauty Contest (Woodstock, 1949), the 
Second Annual Snow Karnival, (Kenora, 1946), and the 
Dominion Speed Skating Championship (Sudbury, 1946). 

Among Tash’s mottoes is ““Never take no for an answer.” 
He had an opportunity to demonstrate his persistence when he 
was assigned to film Irving Berlin and his wife as they were 
passing through Montreal. Having never seen Berlin, he went 
into a music store and bought a song sheet with a cover photo 
of Berlin and stationed himself in the rotunda of the Windsor 
station. His worried frown gave way to a trimphant smile as he 
spotted his target. 

“Hello Mr. Berlin,’ Tash said suavely, “Would you and 
your wife kindly consent to pose for the newsreels?” 

“I’m not Berlin.”’ the man replied. 

Confident that he had Berlin and the the noted songwriter 
was attempting to avoid publicity, Tash came back with “You 
look like Berlin. In fact, I know you are Berlin and I’m taking 
mo chances. I’m getting your picture and getting it while the 
getting’s good.” 

“O.K. If you want to waste your film, go ahead.” 

Roy got the picture. He reported to his newsreel editor, 
James Campbell, ‘Well, they gave me an argument, but Irving 
Berlin and his wife are in the bag.” 

Campbell raised an eyebrow, dug into his desk drawer and 
>rought out a telegram which he handed to Tash. “Berlin trip 
to Canada cancelled,” it read. 

“Was my face red,’ Tash laughs. “I had shot the wrong 
man. 

In December of 1967, the Canadian Film Weekly an- 
nounced that the last Canadian newsreel companies were going 


out of business and Tash, after 45 years as a newsreel 
cameraman, entered retirement. He has received numerous 
awards, including the Centennial Medal, special recognition 
from the CSC, Variety Club, the Canadian Film Awards, and 
his recreation room walls are literally covered with stills of him 
meeting the greats and near-greats. In 1956 he accompanied 
Governor-General Vincent Massey on an Arctic air tour, flying 
in a North Star and visiting Frobisher, Hall Lake, Cambridge 
Bay, Resolute, Tuktoyuktuk, Aklavik and Whitehorse, cover- 
ing over 10,000 miles in 17 days. 

In his two-inch thick scrapbook, on faded yellow news- 
print, there is only one item that says nothing of Toy Tash’s 
CSC membership nor of his association with recording the 
history of Canada for public exhibition: 

“The one dream entertained by every bridge player was 
realized by R. Tash playing with Mrs. Tash, dealer, and Mr. 
and Mrs. E. DeRoches here (Montreal) recently. He held 
thirteen spades.” 

Still very active in the film industry, Roy Tash is the 
Treasurer of the Canadian Society of Cinematographers, as 
well as holding a Membership for Life. We hope he will always 
take interest in the Canadian film scene and add our salute to 
one of the first pioneers in the field of Canadian filmmaking. 


O 


1 Sammy Davis Jr. presents the Variety Club award to Tash 
2 An early still of the Dionne quints 

3 General de Gaulle (left) and Tash (right) 

4 The incorrigible Tash shooting a wax copy of Khrushchev 
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Ernest Ouimet (centre in hat) — one of Canada’s Film Pioneers 


REAMLAND 


A. Ibranyi-Kiss 
Dreamland — A History of Canadian Movies 1895 - 1939 is a 
feature-length documentary essentially produced by Kirwan 
Cox (more about that in the interview), written and directed 
by Don Brittain. 

Don Brittain is one of Canada’s great documentary 
filmmakers (please refer to ‘‘Green Stripe and Common Sense”’ 
written by Ronald Blumer and Susan Schouten in Issue No. 15 
for an in-depth article on Brittain) and Kirwan Cox, whose 
“Opinion” column regularly appears in Cinema Canada, is 
otherwise well-known as the enfant terrible of Canada’s Film 
Activists. 

The following interview was recorded well into the early 
morning hours in a hotelroom filled with smoke, beer and the 
famous bottle of Green Stripe. Brittain and Cox were 
obviously enjoying each other’s company as well as the candor 
born during months of long hours spent working together. 
(One special note for undertakers — the soundtrack for this 
interview is riddled with spontaneous laughter.) 
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How did the idea for ““Dreamland”’ originate? 


Cox: It all began because my students at Seneca College didn’t 
believe anything had happened in film in Canada before the 
National Film Board, and I said to those fuckers, I said, “Ill 
show you!” That must have been in 1970-1971. 

Then I phoned up Peter Morris and said, “Hey! I’ve got a 
great idea! Why not make a documentary using a lot of old 
footage about what happened before the National Film Board 
began?” And he said, ‘‘Well, that’s a great idea but do you 
realise the problems you’d have doing that? The films don’t 
exist anymore, no-one knows where they are, etc., etc.” 

So I said, OK, and got the Canada Council interested, which 
allowed the film to get off the ground because it was with the 
Canada Council money that the research was done. I shouldn’t 
say this — but the whole film was supposed to be done on 
Canada Council money. Don Brittain was originally called and 
told it was going to be an unbelievable project of selflessness. 
For a mere fee that he was so embarrassed about that I 
promised I would never admit, he was willing to do it. Of 
course, he could only work weekends from 6 to 10, but he was 
doing it for that unbelievably low fee! 


Do you often get involved in schemes like that? 


Brittain: There aren’t that many schemes, you know .. . I was 
just interested from an historical point of view and from a 
filmmaker’s point of view. I actually started on this as a sort of 
hobby and I wanted to work on it so that I could see all the 
material. It’s impossible to avoid if you want to do it, but I 
always thought we were going to put this stuff together and 
show it at universities for students of cinema to look at. Sol 
said I'd help. Then some time passed and Kirwan said there 
were money problems and then he came back some time later 
and had sold it to Knowlton Nash at the CBC... 


How did that come about? 


Cox: The research used up all the film production money, so I 
went to the National Film Board and said, “‘Boy, are you ever 
lucky! There’s this tremendous project which has all the 
research done and you don’t have to do any of it and it all 
stops when the National Film Board begins so there is no 
conflict of myth. You have your history and this is all 
pre-You. How can you possibly be so lucky, and why don’t 
you do it?” And Gerry Graham and André Lamy and, I guess, 
Sydney Newman said, ‘“‘Sure. Why not?” So they put in a lot 
of money. Very shortly thereafter I went to the CBC (much to 
the confusion of the National Film Board and the Canada 
Council) and suddenly Mr. Brittain’s fee went up to his normal 
commercial rate, which is unspeakably high. Then the film was 
sort of getting itself together when it ran out of money again 
and I went back to the National Film Board and said, “You 
don’t know how lucky you are! There’s all this fantastic 
footage which you helped pay for and we can’t finish it unless 
you come through with some more money. And they came 
through. 


Brittain: What Cox really did was keep all the balls in the air. 
Which is the sign of a great producer. I used to get phone calls 
from the Canada Council, from the CBC, from the Film Board 
and they were all sort of wondering.... At the point when 
they were wondering, I knew that Cox was doing a good job. 


Does the CFI get credit as well? 


Cox: The CFI’s credit was Peter Morris and he got a very small 
fee for his work. It was produced by The Great Canadian 
Motion Picture Company in association with the National Film 
Board of Canada with the cooperation of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation with the immense and generous help 
of the Canada Council and under the watchful gaze of the 
Canadian Film Institute and 95 other film museums... . And 
everybody is happy. 


How exactly did the finances work out? 


Cox: Well, O.K., I'll tell you the finances because they have an 
important aspect to them — which is, that you cannot make a 
film with this much research involved cheaply. The $16,000 
from the Canada Council went for research. That took a year. 
Then the NFB went in for $32,000 in two steps. That was all 
in-house money — lab work — that wasn’t cash. And the CBC 
bought the film for $25,000 and they bought it as an hour. 
Then it was stretched to an hour and a half and they didn’t up 
their price, so they got a better deal finally. Everybody got a 
good deal because the Canada Council got a more professional 
film than their budget could have possibly gotten. The 
National Film Board spent internal costs but no money. The 
NFB was very selfless. 


Brittain: Great labour of love, anyway. 

Cox: Essentially that’s what it was. No-one was in it for the 
dough. 

Brittain: Except me... 

Cox: With the possible exception of Don Brittain. So it all 
ended up becoming a $75,000 hour and a half documentary 
with the spin-off of a book, a lot of films preserved, and a lot 
of records that never existed before. It was about a 2-year 
project. 


Brittain: That’s nothing — the average National Film Board 
hour film is over $100,000. I really think the value is 
incredible. 


Well, Don couldn’t have cost all that much, then... 
Cox: (outraged) Are you kidding? Of that $75,000 he got... 
Brittain: I got 50... 


Cox: Most of which he donated to an old sailor’s home for 
filmmakers who some day will have to be treated... 


So the research alone cost $16,000... 


Cox: It wasn’t simply poring over the books. The first job was 
looking through all the old film magazines, which was very 
tedious, and which Barbara Sears did most of. The time was 
coming where it would have been past retrieving. A lot of 
people were and are dying. A lot of material we snatched 
luckily from wierd places. We sent a letter to the editor of all 
the newspapers in the country saying, “If you’ve got anything 
related to Canadian film, please write back.” A lot of people 
wrote back and said, ‘‘Uncle Harry was crazy — he has all these 
old cans of film in his attic and can we make a million dollars, 
now that you mention it?” And we wrote back saying, “No, 
you can’t make a million dollars but you have the privilege of 
donating your can of Uncle Harry’s film . . .”” Things like that, 
and that was a very time-consuming process. 

The second job was concurrent, to try and find the film and 
preserve it. A lot of film never got into the final documentary 
but was preserved from nitrate to acetate, transferred from 
35mm to 16mm and placed in the Canadian Film Institute. I 
think that’s as much the project as the final film — that the 
original material now exists in the public domain and the 
research is all in a filing cabinet in the CFI. 

The next stage was getting the copyright cleared to use the 
material — THAT was difficult. Partly because somebody’s 
sister owned the rights and she was holding out for a million 
dollars or no-one knew who belongs to the rights. 


Brittain: I think the most difficult part was Cox’ part. With 
any historical story, it’s an incredible hassle that most people 
are not prepared to go through. When we made that film on 
Norman Bethune years ago, it was the same thing. We got 5 
people claiming they had the rights to the film shot in the 
Spanish Civil War. We finally had to go to the Department of 
Justice to make a decision as to who had the rights so we 
could pay them. I’m still being sued over that one — 
personally, Every two years I have to go to the Department of 
Justice and deny everything! 


Cox: The worst part is when the government has the rights. 
The Ontario Motion Picture Bureau was under a. certain 
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department. It dissolved in 1934 — who has the rights to their 
films? The department under which it existed doesn’t exist 
anymore. The Ontario government doesn’t know and no-one 
wanted to make the decision. The Attorney General finally 
had to make the decision in legalese which had to be approved 
and then it took 6 months to get that. Once the legal 
copyright had been cleared there was a major search and a 
major bluff and trips to Los Angeles and London and 
Washington to get the film in Don’s hands. It was very 
difficult. The editing room was rented, the Steenbeck purring 
away and where were the movies? This guy promised it or that 
person refused to send it or the soundtrack was mislaid and it 
was very complex. Most of the material had never been gotten 
together in one place at one time before. 


Had you known a lot of that information before? 


Brittain: No. I knew very little. It was interesting because the 
researchers, Barbara and Peter, gave us all this information 
which I didn’t know before. I had never heard of Ernie 
Shipman before ... I knew about ASN and Roy Tash, to me, 
is a big guy. I remember Roy Tash. I shot something of him 
over 20 years ago when I did the Lord Thompson film, and he 
was still shooting. Tash was a very important part of it when 
they had only four or five people in all of Canada. 

And there was Vincent Barron’s voice, which was the Big 
Canadian Voice in the 30’s and 40’s. He was a great newsreel 
guy. He was my basic inspiration! When I was an usher at the 
Regent Theatre in Ottawa, every week I would hear Vincent 
Barron and that’s what I wanted to do. That’s all we had in 
those days. I would have loved to get that guy in to hear some 
of his commentary but the voice tracks have all been wiped 
out — which is very unfortunate. And Tash has some great 
stories, but there didn’t seem to be room in this picture to 
show newsreel as a separate work of art. That was a structural 
problem. I think that was underplayed a little bit, and the 
hockey stuff. 

I did one thing for that film, I was the only Canadian who 
worked on the film! 


Cox: What about Kramer? 


Brittain: He’s a German! He came here when he was eight 
years old, which was about eight years ago, you know? And 
there’s Cox, he’s an American, and Morris and Barbara Sears 
are from England. There were a couple of gaps. It was a very 
minor thing, but it’s quite natural. Any contribution I made to 
the content of the film was what was happening in the 30’s 
that I remember from going to the movies. They never heard 
of the Dionne quintuplets, for example, which I remember as a 
kid from newsreels. But the other stuff I didn’t know and the 
research was fantastic! 


Was the main purpose of the film to inform or entertain? 


Brittain: The purpose was to get the visual information 
together, because nobody is going to do it twice. Somebody 
eventually has to do it. Just like the Canada at War series years 
ago, the only purpose was that we had millions of feet of film 
and somebody had to put it together so that it wasn’t a 
complete loss. So the film didn’t start out to entertain but to 
get the historical information, put the film together, put a 
commentary which had the correct information and make a 
definitive work — so you have a responsibility for the 
accuracy. We had Morris and Cox and Barbara Sears insisting 
on accuracy, but what Kramer and I tried to do was push 
towards the entertainment aspects. Then the historians would 
say, “‘Well, that’s very nice, but it’s not true!” 


How did you go about writing the narration? 


Brittain: We were given all this information and then we boiled 
it down to about a couple of hours. There’s nothing I wrote 
that didn’t come from what I had been given, I can’t take 
credit for it. The commentary is the longest narration I ever 
wrote in my life. It goes on and on. I was very bored to have 
that voice-over but there was no other way of doing it because 
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there was just so much information. Hundreds of pages. You 
know, Pratley once, in a very nasty mood, wrote a review in 
which he said the Host Voice of the National Film Board 
groans out once again and that was 10 years ago! 

Structurally, it?s very easy to do funny tricks with sound 
film, to get your laughs and that’s it. But that’s a temptation 
we avoided, for the large part, to get the information through. 
We really gave up a lot of entertainment value. There was a 
compromise in a sense because I think the film is about 15 
minutes too long. We always felt it was an hour and a quarter, 
a little short at an hour and a little long at an hour and a half. 
But that’s a reasonable compromise. 


Cox: There were two ways of doing the film. One was to try 
and make it as accurate as possible and the other was to make 
it as entertaining as possible. Morris and myself wanted it to be 
entertaining but wanted it to be a definitive history of that 
period and Don wanted it to be definitive but alive, his talent 
is very alive. It’s a difficult problem trying to balance those 
two in a historical documentary. Unfortunately, because it is a 
definitive work, any inaccuracies init... 


Brittain: Will go on forever. 
Cox: Exactly. 


Brittain: There is one flaw in it. We neglected to include the 
first introduction of a person whose name later appears and 
you don’t know who the hell it is. But my argument is that 
without it, it wouldn’t be a flawed masterpiece. 


Getting back to ‘“‘Dreamland”’. . . what’s going to happen to it 
now? 


Cox: It’s on network CBC in October, and then it will be 
distributed by the National Film Board. There’s one aspect of 
the film that confuses a lot of people — it’s a non-profit film. 
The CBC obtained television rights and the National Film 
Board has the world-wide educational 16mm market rights up 
to $35,000 (because we went over-budget) to pay them back. 
After that, all income goes to the Canadian Film Institute 
specifically earmarked for the preservation of Canadian film. 
So it is a kind of cycle that the film based on trying to retrieve 
Canadian film will, if everybody buys a print and everybody 
rents it, help in the future to save Canadian films. 


What did you gain from this experience? 


Cox: The one point about the film was that it wasn’t a 
question of me battering down doors and constantly 
arm-twisting but it was also all the people who really wanted 
to help. There were a lot of people who really wanted the film 
to be done and they tried very hard and sometimes their worst 
enemy was me, and they still seemed to overcome that. Gerry 
Graham was the main coordinator at the Film Board and he 
has an interest in historical stuff, and Knowlton Nash at the 
CBC is another man who tried very hard. The funny thing 
about the CBC was that at the same time I was negotiating 
with them for this contract, I was also involved with the 
Committee on Television. It was always amusing and it’s much 
to their credit that the CBC, or parts of it, were able to accept 
being criticised by somebody and at the same time hand that 
same motherfucker a contract. 


Brittain: I think also that aside from the brass of the Film 
Board, I’d include the lab people. They really busted their ass, 
too. It was a labour of love. People like Peter and Kit and 
Clyde were making sure that the stuff was being processed and 
looked after nicely. That was a very special operation and I’d 
really like it if you gave them a plug.-They get the same 
amount of money anyway, they’re civil servants, and they 
went out of their way. There was a sense of preservation 
among the lab people... 


What do you hope to accomplish through ‘“‘Dreamland’’? 


Cox: I hope the film will get people who are really interested 
to see the complete films, like The Viking, or Rhapsody in 
Two Languages and also get people who are interested in other 


parts of the country to begin to piece together the nation. 
Because the nation is, of course, the myth as well as the 
reality. In Dreamland, the important thing is that the battles 
being fought then are being fought now on a different scale — 
except it was worse then. Essentially, the ideas of being taken 
over by American enterprise, being subverted by government 
indifference and ignored by Canadian audiences... . Being an 
imported Canadian, I’m very much aware of the American 
sense of place, and how much this sense of place has to be 
made in Canada. And if you don’t know where you came 
from, I find it a helluva time to know where you’re going. 


Brittain: You know, the end of the film is pretty sad. The last 
thing is Rita Hayworth appearing in a film in Victoria B.C. 
where they set up some phony thing for the Commonwealth 
quota quickies. It’s really pathetic. That was the Canadian film 
industry, with Sparling in Montreal and Badgley and a couple 
of bureaucrats in Ottawa. A bunch of very lonely guys doing 
their best trying to keep it all together, and there was nothing 
to keep together until the 30’s. There was some reference that 
the War is coming and Grierson’s coming and Canada’s going 
to become very well known to the world as documentary 
filmmakers. The Film Board is world famous for documentary 
films. They’re not world famous for anything else, rightly or 
wrongly, but at least it’s there. But up to that point there was 
nothing. Very, very depressing. 


What was the major impact of the film for yourself? 


Brittain: If there’s any message it’s around that whole chunk 
on Famous Players. It’s an exciting part. I think that’s 
important, I loved that part. The basic impact for me is that 
we think it’s bad today, but things were grotesque then. 
Everyone always thinks the National Film Board always 
existed and whoever wanted to make movies seemed to be in 
it. But when you think about how really bleak it was when the 
Board wasn’t. ... That’s what I got out of the film, that it was 
really rough. But it’s not an effort to propagandize or 
promote. I mean, I like the fact that Famous Players is ripped 
up a bit and the bureaucrats are ripped up a bit, but its 
importance is really a part of something bigger. It’s the same 
kind of thing John Hirsch is trying to do — to come up with 
three or four historical dramas which are not just the usual 
bunch of politicians standing around talking in the House of 
Commons wearing frock coats — Hirsch wants to get into 
Canadian myth-making. It’s partly a reaction against the 
American Bicentennial and it’s really very much part of the 
same thing, particularly among English Canadians. 

You know, Kramer noticed in the editing (and hopefully 
you will get Kramer in this piece because he did fantastic 
editing) but Kramer noticed there was nothing about Quebec. 
I called up Morris and Kirwan and they said there wasn’t any 
filmmaking in Quebec then. Once it was historically accurate, 
we went ahead. It never occurred to me that that might be 
true! 

It’s got to do with things like the Canadian Film Awards 
giving up because Quebec wouldn’t take part — that’s very 
bad. Very bad. Why the hell are we sitting around waiting for 
biculturalism to happen when we have our own thing, 
whatever it is? It’s got nothing to do with being anti-Quebec, 
except it happens to be ours and we’re giving it all up! 


Cox: If that’s true, why don’t you live in Toronto instead of 
Montreal? 


Brittain: Yeah, but I don’t like Toronto. I live in Montreal 
because I don’t think Montreal is a Canadian city — I could be 
living in Vienna. Although I’m sort of a separatist, I’ve argued 
the point that Montreal has to stay an open city. I think most 
of my French friends grudgingly have to admit that at least 
Montreal is created by Jews and Scots and French and 
therefore it’s legitimately an open city. The rest of Quebec is 
French and the rest of Canada is English. 


Cox: If Quebec separates, Montreal can separate from Quebec 
and then Westmount can separate from Montreal... . 


Brittain: That’s right! But it’s true. .. . It’s very depressing and 
hard to handle and a very disturbing problem. That’s what I’m 
talking about even with the Film Awards — which is sort of 
symbolic. I was never a great fan of the Awards, but to give it 
up because Quebec doesn’t want to come in is ridiculous. 

I was at the meetings a couple of years ago when they were 
talking about moving to Montreal and I told them, “Forget it! 
Just go and do your show, these people aren’t interested. What 
is their interest in a Canadian Film Awards show which extolls 
the beauties of the bicultural society? What the hell — they’re 
ALL separatists! Every man, even Jutra who is pretty mild, is 
separatist.” Anyway, they went ahead and it was a disaster. 
They should have known long before! Let’s go ahead, call it 
the English Canadian Etrog or whatever — I don’t care! But 
you’ve got something and you'd better hold it together! But 
they spent so much time and energy just trying to make sure 
that Jutra’s going to have a tuxedo that psychic exhaustion set 
it, and the English people looked ridiculous. It’s so pathetic 
that they come crawling, and everybody starts to be 
embarrassed. Why should I be embarrassed about being an 
English-speaking Canadian? Apologizing for my existence? 

I think English Canadian filmmakers have really got to get 
tough and not just sit down and be polite and make sure they 
have bilingual translations at all conferences. It’s destroying 
them! The French guys don’t want it and the English guys 
don’t want it and the only ones who want it are the 
politicians. I get along real well with Gilles Carle and those 
guys. We don’t have problems — there are political issues but 
basically the money’s being split up. The English guys should 
try to make sure they get their share of the money. They’ve 
got to get out there and start being proud of themselves — of 
what little they have to be proud of... . So why not get down 
to the job? And then we could respect each other. ... C 
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Our film department requires a person with 
adequate skill and experience to evaluate and 
rerecord original film sound material. 

In addition, the successful applicant must be 
capable of setting up and operating audio 
equipment, and making minor repairs. 
Qualifications: High school; technical course 
and/or appropriate experience in industry. 
Salary range: $7,900- 12,000 commensurate 
with experience. 


Please reply in writing outlining work history to: 


Recruitment 


The Ontario 
Educational 
Communications 


Authority 

2180 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 2C1 
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Leonard Evans, Manitoba Minister 
of Industry & Commerce endorses 
the CCFM Proposal for 

government take-over of a 

major film exhibitor (such as 
Famous Players) to serve the 

needs of the Canadian film industry. 


“Canada has become a dumping ground 
for the films of American distribution 
companies, which really consider the 
Canadian audience as little more than an 
extension of the American domestic 
market. That market, although not large 
in American terms, does constitute over 
140 million dollars at the box office’, 
said the Honourable Leonard S. Evans, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce for 
Manitoba. 

Mr. Evans was speaking to a group of 
delegates at the National Convention of 
the Society of Cineamateurs, Saturday, 
August 17th, in Winnipeg. 

“Unless Canadian filmmakers have 
access to the medium that shows their 
films, we might as well stop fooling 
ourselves into thinking we are going to 
produce feature films in this country.” 

He added that the problem of the 
film industry depicts the problem of the 
Canadian economy as a whole. Canada 
has been used mainly as a source of raw 
materials and not as a secondary manu- 
facturing centre. “We have provided 
billions of dollars of raw materials to 
our neighbour to the south, with no 
expectation of developing our own pro- 
duction capacity. This is no more dra- 
matically illustrated than in the feature 
film industry’’, concluded Mr. Evans. 

In Canada at least two thirds of the 
cinemas, including almost all downtown 
houses in the major urban centres, are 
owned or controlled by either Famous 
Players of Canada Ltd., or Odeon Can- 
ada and its associated companies. 

“The Council of Canadian Film 
Makers has a recommendation that deals 
with the problem in an even more direct 
way”, said the Minister. ““They recom- 
mend that the federal government pur- 
chase one of the film distribution sys- 
tems in Canada, through the Canadian 
Development Corporation.” 

Mr. Evans supported this proposal, 
but said that it should be explored from 
the point of view as to whether or not 
this company should be run as a subsi- 
diary of the Canadian Film Develop- 
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ment Corporation. Mr. Evans went on 
to say that one of the answers to the 
problem of Canada’s film industry 
would be to also establish a quota 
system for Canadian exhibitors. This 
would necessitate that provincial gov- 
ernments, who have the authority in 
this area, pass legislation requiring the 
theatres to exhibit Canadian films for a 
minimum number of weeks per year. 

“I am not making a plea to allow us 
to search for and express the Canadian 
identity, although that’s important. I’m 
saying that we should more often be 
able to see in our movies our culture, 
expressed by Canadians, rather than be 
constantly bombarded by the cultural 
products of other nations’, he added. 

One of the reactions to Mr. Evans’ 
speech came from Paul Morton, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg-based Odeon- 
Morton theatre chain as well as presi- 
dent of both the Manitoba and Cana- 
dian theatre owners association. Morton 
said the idea was ill-conceived and 
would destroy Canada’s film industry. 
According to CP, Mr. Morton said that a 
total of 40 Canadian films would have 
to be shown in Winnipeg in one year to 
meet a 10 per cent quota and only 12 
Canadian films “of varying quality” 
were available this year. (Mr. Morton is 
remembered as having strongly sup- 
ported this same stance during the 
Winnipeg Film Symposium earlier this 
year.) 

Peter Pearson, Chairman of the 
CCFM, was furious when questioned 
about Paul Morton’s reaction to 
Leonard Evans’ proposition. 

“For years, self-interested capitalists 
like Paul Morton have been lining their 
pockets while raping our culture”, said 
Pearson. ‘“‘For the first time, a province 
has taken a major step towards profit- 
ably bringing Canadian films into Cana- 
dian theatre. We know damned well that 
we can make films that will excite and 
capture audiences, but self-interested 
greed, like Morton’s, has been bloating 
American producers’ bank rolls for 
years. They own the trucks and they 
won’t take our goods to the market!” 


A letter to the independent 
members of the CCFM 

What ever happened to that astounding, 
revolutionary, Council of Canadian 
Filmmakers? That group of angry radi- 
cals who were going to put the film 


COUNCILOF CANADIAN 
FILIYIMIAKERS 


business back on its feet, make war with 
the government, sort out the unions, 
and throw out the Americans? 

Well ... we’re still here. At least 
your executive is, and we are very aware 
that, to our 300 independent members, 
the Council appears to be making small, 
if any, waves. So, first of all, let me try 
and correct that impression. 

The Council has become a very vocal 
and powerful (not surprisingly, consid- 
ering the wide variety of representatives 
on the executive) lobbying group, work- 
ing hard for the interests of the Cana- 
dian film industry. A lot of waves have 
been made, including a long report to 
the CBC on the state of their art, as 
viewed by us. In that document were 
many recommendations that will affect 
the small filmmaker as well as the 
heavies. 

The Council has been lobbying (and 
getting tickles) for the government pur- 
chase of a large exhibition outfit (ie.: 
Famous Players). (Remember Texas 
Gulf??) That would mean for the first 
time we’d have our own truck in which 
to take the goods to town. Up until now 
you would find it mighty difficult to 
find any room aboard theirs. Maybe, if 
there was also a large Canadian govern- 
ment-owned distribution chain, we 
would get rid of those bloody sick 1954 
tourist shorts, as well, and get some of 
our short films up there along with our 
features. 


We’re also constantly harangueing 
people like Michael Spencer with our 
views of how the CFDC can get its act 
together. 

There’s been a lot of paperwork 
flying around, heavily researched re- 
ports on who’s getting what out of 
Canadian film, as if we didn’t know 
already. To make logical and acceptable 
alternate recommendations to govern- 
ment bodies, you really have to be tight 
with your facts, and that soaks up a lot 
of our time. And time rips off the roll 
so fast that to keep you informed of all 
the alleys and roads we’re attempting to 
build is a difficult job. So all I can say is 
please bear with us, 

Our group is incredibly strong. We do 
have an intelligent and concerned execu- 
tive and although we are hard and fast 
on the feature thing, there are too many 
of us in the executive with smaller 
interests and needs to let the feature 
industry be the Council’s only concern. 


Box 1003, Station A, 
Toronto M5W 1G5 


I would like to repeat the following 
points: 

All the executive meetings of the Coun- 
cil are open to you as a member and we 
would welcome your participation. In- 
formation on the times of meetings can 
be obtained from our answering service 
at 869-0716. 

You can also use the above number if 
you wish to contact any member of the 
executive. We want to hear your sugges- 
tions and problems. 

If you contact one of us, we can tell 
you what the Council is doing in your 
personal area of interest. 

Your executive is: 


Chairman: Peter Pearson 
Director’s Guild Rep. 
Vice-Chairman: Robin Spry 
SGCT, NFB Montreal 
Sec.-Treasurer: Jack Gray 
ACTRA Rep. 


Robert Linnel (Vancouver — 
represented in Toronto by 
John Board) 

Richard Leiterman 

Ken Post 

Don Shebib 

Agi Ibranyi-Kiss 

Kirwan Cox 

Pen Densham 

George Csaba Koller 

Representatives of: 

CFE 

CSC 

IATSE 644 

IATSE 873 

NABET 700 STORY BOARDS A COMPLETE 

Toronto Filmmakers Co-op ANIMATION CREATIVE SERVICE 

We are planning a big film confer- SLIDES, FILM STRIPS IN ALL PHASES 
ence to cover the whole patchwork of COMPLETE A/V SERVICE OF SPECIAL 
the industry. It is hoped that during the COLOR CORRECTIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 


winter we'll meet you at the most 


invigorating powwow of filmmakers FILM OPTICALS OF 
oe ecw rete reading this ae MS ART SERVICES CANADA LTD 
LTD, TEL. 363-2621 TEL. 363-4987 


and are interested in joining the CCFM, 
please do contact us (c/o Box 1003, 
Station A, Toronto MSW 1G5, Ontario). 
Believe me, every individual member is a 
nail in the coffin of the lack-lustre 
government concern for our industry. 
And please, when you have any 
problems related to film, try us. I am 


convinced this group has the ability to A110 Ade laide \\ A West 


break new ground. 


We are the first truly united voice of T @ { \ \ | > \ 1 \\ ee 
the Canadian Film Industry. qet a? ae ag A oD Vm \ ae i 


Pen Densham, 
Independent Representative. 


CF.E. NEWS 


CFEG Editing Seminar 


Brrrrr. It was a cool August inside of 
Ryerson Polytech. The air-conditioning 
was on full blast requiring even the 
hardiest red-blooded Canadian to arrive 
at the door dressed in long pants and 
carrying a sweater. Yet we came, by car, 
by bicycle and by foot (public transit be 
damned) to learn the innermost secrets 
of the cutting room; to try our hand at 
tackling the mystique of film editing. 

We were not let down. Greeted at the 
door by the smiling Ms. Tilden, whom 
we later came to know simply as 
Annette, we were separated into the 
two different rooms where we would 
spend much of the next ten days. In the 
first sat a freezing group to watch the 
feature Between Friends and later ex- 
change hot air with the director Don 
Shebib. Into the second were thrown 
the rest of us to sort out the maze of 
equipment and find a hundred feet of 
sync soundrushes — all in three hours. 
That afternoon we exchanged places in 
an agenda which repeated throughout 
the week. 

Different guests dropped by to part 
with some of their cutting room exper- 
ience, Eric Wrate on drama, John 
Watson on documentaries and Kit Hood 
on the 30 second wonders of our daily 
lives. Locke Johnston and Lew Lehman 
covered the other “‘sense”’ in film, the 
one oft overlooked by the neophyte. 


When we were not listening or talk- 
ing we were working hard at our 
benches trying to decide which tape 
looked best. “I want restitution ...” 
roared over the creak of the moviola, 
perhaps more times than we wanted to 
listen, perhaps directed against the air- 
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conditioner. Visiting editors stopped to 
chat with us, discuss our problems, offer 
advice and encouragement, and help us 
to discover the story line from among 
the seeming maze of tapes. 

The long hours of toil paid off for 
those who stuck it out. Somewhat 
proud, somewhat apprehensive, we 


showed our 90 feet of film to Annette 
and whoever else cared to watch, and 
waited for some feedback. 

With the hard work behind, we re- 
laxed in the second week treating our- 
selves to tours of film establishments, 
chatting with professionals in an optical 


house, a laboratory and a sound mixing 
studio. And we closed with an accolade 
to our leader Annette, applause and 
flowers for the hard work she had done 
to bring the seminar idea into reality. 
Thanks. 

Murray McGregor 


Let me say right off the top that I never 
— ever — for the rest of my entire life, 
want to have anything to do with an 
editing seminar again for at least one 
year. I hated every minute of it and now 
in retrospect, thinking how much I en- 
joyed it, I’m amazed that it’s actually 
over. But the C.F.E.G. Editing Seminar 
of 1974 is a thing of the past, and if the 
people who attended gained as much 
from it as I did, it was totally justified 
and quite successful. 

Day One was Chaos. Out of the fifty 
people who registered, thirty-five ap- 
peared, no thanks to the T.T.C. strike. 
There were no chairs in the room desig- 
nated for screenings, the air-condition- 


P.O. Box 46, Terminal A, Toronto 116 


ing was super-efficient, the screenings 
just wouldn’t come together and a mini- 
mum of twelve people at a time were 
syncing rushes at top volume. While I 
ran around babbling mindless apologies 
for the lack of organization (mine) to 
the thirty-five hostile individuals de- 
manding Steenbecks, Ed Sanders and 
Jack Schoon accomplished my over- 
ambitious assignment of seeing that the 
rushes were synced and sent out for 
edge coding, and John Gareau held two 
screenings of Between Friends. I went 
home with a splitting headache and a 
parking ticket. 

From Day Two, matters steadily im- 
proved. We lost a few more people, 
gained a couple in their place and in 
spite of my guidance, everyone got 
down to work with their film and many 
exhibited finished products which indi- 
cated that they had a firm grasp of what 
was intended. Some in fact were re- 
markably good. At a later date, the 
executive would like to arrange a gen- 
eral meeting to show as many of the 
completed exercises as possible. You — 
the participants (or perpetrators) will be 
informed of the date and are invited to 
bring your work for comment and/or 
constructive criticism. 


From all the feedback I heard con- 
cerning the screenings and discussions, 
they were well received. Many votes of 
thanks go to Don Shebib, Eric Wrate, 
John Watson, Kit Hood, Locke 
Johnston, Lew Lehman and Audrey 
Currie for sharing their time, knowledge 
and experience. 

Thanks also to: O.E.C.A.,_ the 
Ontario Arts Council, Imperial Oil 
Limited, Film House, Kingsway Film 


Equipment Limited, Alex L. Clark 
Limited and Medallion Laboratories 
Limited for their material and financial 
assistance. And to the Seminar Com- 
mittee of Ed Sanders, Jack Schoon, 
John Gareau, Murray McGregor and 
Audrey Currie. Thanks go to all the 
people who turned out to help with the 
practical sessions in spite of heavy work 
loads, and to those who would have 
come had they not been prevented by 
the transit strike. Forgive me if I don’t 
mention you all by name. You know 
who you are and you know how grate- 
ful I am. More thanks to Mike Smith 
and the people at Film Opticals of 
Canada Limited, to Alex Clarkson and 
all at Quinn Laboratories Limited and 
to Bill O’Neill and Mirrophonic Sound 
Limited for three evenings of highly 
informative tours of their respective pre- 
mises and the mix of one version of 
Restitution courtesy of Ed Sanders. Our 
gratitude goes to the Photographic Arts 
Centre of Ryerson Polytechnical In- 
stitute for the use of their facilities and 
equipment (we did have chairs for the 
screenings incidentally) and especially 
to Dave Roebuck who kept a calm eye 
on the proceedings. 

My personal thanks go to the Cana- 
dian Film Editors’ Guild for the oppor- 


tunity to conduct this Seminar, for your 
faith in me and for the very beautiful 
flowers. And to all the people who 
attended: It was a joy working with 
you. You deserve much credit for put- 
ting up with my moodiness, my tired- 
ness, my abruptness and my confusion. 
You made me laugh and take interest 
even when I didn’t feel up to it and I’m 
delighted with what you accomplished. 
I hope all of you will continue your 
membership in the Guild and will parti- 
cipate actively. I look forward to seeing 
you again at many C.F.E.G. meetings in 
the future, as well as in the field. How 
could I ever have thought you were 
hostile? 
And now I’m fifty-seven years old 
and I want some peace and quiet. 
Annette Tilden 
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DIRECTORS GUILD 


OF CANADA 


Suite 815, 22 Front St. W., Toronto 116 Ontario (416) 364-0122 


Dear Members: 


The CRTC Hearings in Ottawa to 
discuss Canadian Production of Com- 
mercials, will be held on October 8th 
and a delegation of directors will be 
attending. 

The Guild continues to seek 100 per 
cent Canadian Content. Anything less 
will bring about insignificant change, is 
impossible to regulate, allows abuse and 
unfair competition. 100 per cent regula- 
tions will not create loss of revenue for 
the television stations, and will give 
tremendous impetus to all areas of 
production in this country. 

We will keep you posted. 


ON THE CURRENT PRODUCTION 
SCENE: Burg Productions is_ well 
underway with their feature, SEARCH, 
directed by BILL DAVIDSON. SAM 
JEPHCOTT, JOHN ECKERT, FRED 
FELDMAN working this one. — POL- 
ICE SURGEON wraps production the 
first week in October, completing the 
current series) GARY FLANAGAN, 
TONY LUCIBELLO, MARILYN 
STONEHOUSE, BILL CORCORAN, 
JOHN RYAN, MURRAY MCGREGOR 
have worked through this series, with 
directors JOHN LUCAS, PETER CAR- 
TER, STAN OLSEN. — TIM ROUSE, 
DAVE ROBERTSON, GORD ROBIN- 
SON wrapping the SALTY series shoot- 
ing on location in Nassau. — BRIAN 
WALKER, RENE BONNIERE, TONY 
THATCHER, DON BROUGH, STAN 
OLSEN, et al, wrapping or prepping 
CBC shoots. — AL WAXMAN now 
involved in editing his recently com- 
pleted feature, GABRIELE. — BOB 
SCHULTZ, COLIN SMITH, — GIL 
NOVIS, AL SIMMONDS, JACK GOOD- 
FORD, RAY ARSENAULT, GARY 
LEAROYD, RON ZACHARUK, 
PETER THOMSON, DON WILDER, J. 
GRAHAM ORWIN, PETER GERRET- 
SEN, BILL ZBROWSKY, IAN MC- 
DOUGALL, BILL IRISH, et al, involved 
in commercial shoots. — 

LOST CASTLE is shooting out of 
Montreal and the Maritimes. — Suffice 
to say — it has been a very hectic 
summer and the list of names could go 
on and on. — Plans for fall shooting are 
beginning to take shape with producers 
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putting the finishing touches to projects 
they hope to see in production within 
the next few months. We’ll keep you 
posted. 


ON THE AGENCY SCENE: F.H. 
Hayhurst agency of Toronto has picked 
up the $2 million plus account of Irwin 
Toy from Lippman Advertising of 
Buffalo. — Canadian agencies, McKim 
Advertising and Merris Saffer are open- 
ing U.S. offices. McKim’s new venture 
will be a joint effort with Wilton 
Coombs and Colnett of San Francisco. 
Saffer is opening in Boston. — Ogilvy & 
Mather and Grey Advertising will handle 
the House of Seagram accounts for- 
merly held by J.W.T. and McConnell, 


been 
named an Account Executive with Grey 
Advertising, Toronto. 


Montreal. Gregory Hurd _ has 


FESTIVALS: December 9-14, 1974, 
the Fourth International Film Festival 
Nature, Man and his Environment, will 
be held in Milan. Films must arrive no 
later than October 30th. Additional 
information from the Film Festivals 
Bureau, 66 Slater St., Room 1822, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0MS5. The Fifth 
International Film Festival of India will 
be held December 27, 1974 — January 
9, 1975 in New Delhi. Invited countries 
may enter two long feature films and 
two short films in competition. Contact 
Festivals office for specifics. 


A Complete Dubbing 


System for : 


MUSIC-— 


VOICE - 


EFFECTS 


AMEGA's Model A23E - In de luxe rack cabinet - 
choice of interlock systems - Interchangeable module 
amplifiers - three regulated power supplies - zero level 
outputs of 600 ohms - 1200’ film capacity - local or 
remote operation. 


Send for complete catalog of recorders, reproducers, 


consoles and studio accessories. 


Available in Canada from: 


Mackenzie Equipment Co. 


26 Duncan Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


C.S.C ASSIGNIMIENTS 


On Location: U.S.S.R. 


On January 1, 1974 world population 
was approximately 3,900,000,000 and 
this is expected to double in the next 30 
to 35 years. This is the concern of three 
one hour specials on C.B.C. television 
this fall. 

Filming for this series took place in 
Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Italy, Kenya, 
U.K., U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. In addition 
to having considerable visual impact 
much of the film highlights the dilemma 
of mankind in the faces of its people. Of 
a total of ten weeks in these countries, 
two were spent in Russia. 

Since I had not previously been to 
Russia, I was looking forward to it with 
much anticipation. On our arrival in 
Moscow we were informed that all the 
film shooting for our shows would be 
done by a Russian cameraman who 
would be supplied by the Russian 
authorities. I, of course, did not feel 
happy about this news, however, after 
the initial disappointment, we agreed to 
a compromise by sharing the filming 
between us. 

Four of us were from Canada and we 
were joined by another four officials 
from Moscow which included _ the 
interpreter and the cameraman. This 
number of eight did not stay at that but 
grew larger on arrival in the Republic of 
Georgia. At one point I can recall having 
as many as eighteen people in our 


convoy. 


‘ : % ee 
Kutub-Zade Ismet with Vic Sarin 


Most of the shooting was done in the 
republic of Georgia (near the Turkish 
border and the Black Sea) and around 
Moscow. We were frequently told about 
the friendly and hospitable nature of 
the Georgian people, and during our 
stay we found this to be true. As guests 
of honour we attended several lunch- 
eons and banquets which lasted any- 
where from two to six hours. Besides 
good food, the white wine of Georgia 
turned out to be our favourite. After 
seeing the amount of feed on the tables 
one would never have thought that 
there is a shortage of food in the world. 


Hockey is one of Russia’s favourite 
sports, although not in the republic of 
Georgia and, to our surprise, the 
children and adults alike knew more 
about our teams than some of us, and 
Bobby Orr seems to have won their 
hearts. 

It was a rare opportunity for my 
colleague, Russian film cameraman 
Kutub — Zade Ismet, and I to share and 
explore each other’s feelings on work, 
techniques and various filming exper- 
iences. Forty-year-old Ismet has been a 
director of photography for fifteen 
years. During this period he has been 
director of photography on six one-hour 
film shows and on approximately 70 
short films. Ismet earns about $255 a 
month but he also earns a bonus of 
$200 to $700 for each film he shoots, 
depending upon the quality of work 


po, » : / 
Vie Sarin, Doug Lower, Dave Brown and Ron 
Neiley at one of the banquets 

produced and the level of skill required 
to shoot that film. The selection and 
training for a cameraman in Russia 
begins at the high school level, when 
students who wish to make photo- 
graphy their career are put through a 
rigorous four and a half years of training 
on a college level. On graduating, they 
go directly to television and other 
associated film areas. 

In Mosow television alone, there are 
about eighty cameramen and _ thirty 
assistant cameramen working. Unlike 
our system, Russian assistants do not 
gradually become cameramen and it is a 
rarity which can take up to twenty 
years, if it should occur. 

Much of the material for T.V. is shot 
with a 35mm Russian built camera 
‘Drushba’ while 16mm film is used 
extensively for news and sports pro- 
grammes. German and French cameras 
are frequently used by the Russian 
cameramen and there is no mention of 
Super-8mm film for television at this 
time. There is a considerable amount of 
black and white film used together with 
colour, and both are manufactured in 
Russia. Although some shooting is done 
on Kodak (7242) film, this is for 
overseas use only. 


Before leaving Russia I managed to 
view several films which were quite 
different from ours in style and 
treatment. The Russian films seem to be 
shot in a straight forward manner with 
little experimentation. Dolly shots are 
employed extensively, while there is 
minimal use of long lenses, and the 
quality of colour is lacking in sharpness 
and contrast. 

Our tour concluded back in Moscow 
without the tinklings of vodka glasses 
but with an understanding and friend- 
ship of people whom I always thought 
were so far away. We got good footage 
for our show and as we said “Dosvi- 
daniya’”’ (Goodbye) to our friends, my 
mind was already thinking of a large 
glass of orange juice at our next stop — 
Texas, U.S.A. 

— Vic Sarin 


Bob Crone behind 
camera again 


Robert Crone CSC is seen here with son 
David loading camera and sound equip- 
ment into their twin-engine, 6 passenger 


airplane at Vancouver Airport. They 
had a fabulous summer, shooting and 
flying from Victoria, B.C. to St. John’s 
Nfld. Country Canada, This Land, 
Adrienne at Large and other film pro- 
grams extended Crones travel pattern to 
include Hollywood, Boston New Mexico 
and points in between. David, who is 
learning sound and camera from his 
father was also employed as an assistant 
director at TDF Artists before returning 
to his Business Administration studies at 
the University of Western Ontario — 
where he is also president of the UWO 
Flying Club. C) 
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SOCETY 


OF FILIMIIVIAKERS 


P.O. Box 1118, Place D’Armes Station Montreal, Quebec H2Y 3J6 


Since our first regular appearance in the 
pages of CINEMA CANADA, the So- 
ciety of Film Makers has been approach- 
ed with many prospective new members 
who tell us that they had never realized 
the scope of the Society’s activities and 
contribution to the Canadian Film In- 
dustry over so many years. We therefore 
would like to tell you a little about our 
history, our present activities, and hope- 
fully, how the S.F.M. might prove 
worthy of your membership. 

The Society was formed in 1963, 
which to a good number of you will 
sound like prehistoric times for our 
Industry. With a membership consisting 
mainly of National Film Board per- 
sonnel, the S.F.M. was concerned 
primarily with internal N.F.B. matters. 
With the setting up of the N.F.B. unions 
not very long afterwards (one of the 
reasons for forming the S.F.M.) the 
S.F.M. rather than disband, expanded 
its membership to actively include pri- 
vate industry members, and reoriented 
its concentrations primarily on matters 
which affect private industry. The 
S.F.M was therefore a major factor in 
interesting N.F.B. staff to the concerns 
of private industry and a broader and 
healthier outlook to the Industry as a 
whole. In the 1970’s, S.F.M. member- 
ship has been formed almost equally 
between N.F.B. and private industry 
members. Indeed, the present S.F.M. 
President, Peter Adamakos, has no 
N.F.B. or government background but 
has enjoyed totally a private industry 
career. 

The S.F.M. has been instrumental in 
shaping the nature of the Film Industry 
today. It has been responsible for vol- 
umes of documented material that has 
formed the basis of hundreds of briefs, 
reports, and studies. An S.F.M. voice 
was present as the government pondered 
the setting up of the C.F.D.C. The 
S.F.M. recommended Sydney Newman 
as Government Film Commissioner. The 
S.F.M. obtained for the film industry a 
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voice and an influence within non-film 
organizations, such as the Canadian 
Conference of the Arts, and the Can- 
adian Broadcasting League, while enjoy- 
ing a voice within more film-oriented 
bodies such as the Canadian Film 
Awards and the C.F.D.C. advisory body. 

The S.F.M. is a Society concerned 
not only with the day-to-day problems 
of the Film Maker: work, money, grants 
etc., but also looks to the higher aims of 
the Industry as a whole. The S.F.M. is 
concerned with the name and the repu- 
tation of the Film Industry within the 
community as well. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the S.F.M. would seek 
membership within organizations not 
solely devoted to film, as mentioned 
above, but with communications as a 
whole. 

Indeed, the S.F.M. has often found 
itself championing causes in which the 
other organizations have little interest, 
but which do affect the film makers of 
Canada. The S.F.M. was able to show 
the Federal Government that private 
industry deplored the government’s 
soon abandoned austerity goal for the 
N.F.B. some years back. Today, the 
S.F.M. is alone in the industry fighting 
those governments putting film makers 
out of work with their legislation to ban 
the entire medium of animation in tele- 


vision commercial advertising. The 
S.F.M. has recently presented a brief to 
the C.R.T.C. demanding that nearly all 
commercials shown or heard in Canada 
be made in Canada. This position, first 
put forward by the S.F.M. in 1964 has 
now gathered enough support to be- 
come a Virtual certainty, as the S.F.M. 
now explores issues which will become 
resolved years from now for the benefit 
of Canadian film makers. 

In service to the Industry as a whole, 
the S.F.M. finds its purpose. Playing no 
favorites, setting no faction or discipline 
of the industry against another, the 
S.F.M. carries on into its tenth year. We 
believe that the industry must unite and 
urges film makers to not only represent 
themselves within their guilds, unions, 
and craft associations, but in addition, 
once their personal interests are served 
by those concerns, join the S.F.M. to 
fulfill the higher goals of a united indus- 
try, as we have proven can be done, as 
for example when the S.F.M.’s awards 
were merged with the Canadian Film 
awards in the 1960s for the good of the 
Industry, a far cry from today’s trend as 
the various associations are conveniently 
emasculating the C.F.A. to present 
themselves awards once again. 

The S.F.M. is now accepting mem- 
berships for the soon to begin 1974-75 
year. People who are professional film 
makers may apply for membership. The 
initiation fee is $10.00 with a yearly 
membership fee of $15.00. We would 
like to point out that those who have 
made a contribution to the Canadian 
Film Industry by having at one time 
joined the Society of Film Makers may 
do so again- without paying the 
initiation fee. Branches exist in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Vancouver. Members 
of the Executive also operate from 
Ottawa and Regina. Members can be 
found from Halifax to Vancouver. 

We need and request your support 
for the Industry and sincerely hope that 
we may count.on your support. 


TORONTO 


FILIVIMIAKERS 
cO-OP 


We’re still here, that fine old, govern- 


ment supported, non-profit organ- 
ization, providing information about 
film festivals, communication between 
filmmakers leading sometimes to jobs, 
education in all aspects of film produc- 
tion, facilities and services to indepen- 
dent filmmakers in Canada, and, you 
know, in short, being here at 406 Jarvis 
Street. 

In line with the expansion and im- 
provement of our activities, we’ve been 
casting around looking for money for a 
production fund, so that we could start 
initiating films of our own, allowing 
young filmmakers the opportunity for 
experience in the field and a crack at 
the business. Proceeds from the films 
would go back into the production 
fund, permitting self-sufficiency to the 
operation .. . Great idea, eh? 

We're still offering our members 
screening facilities, including the elusive 
weekly screenings on Some Sundays, 
showing both members’ films and inde- 
pendents’, and talking up a storm after- 
wards; as with the EQUALLY 
ELUSIVE seminars (formerly featuring 
Francoyse Picard from the N.F.B., Ted 
Rouse of the C.F.D.C., etc.). These will 
be continuing in the glamourous style to 
which we are accustomed. 

Working professionals from all the 
technical ends of film production will 
be beginning a new series of workshops 
late in October, teaching an unpreceden- 
tedly fantastic array of subjects. 

Bill Boyle, our co-ordinator, zoomed 
to Ottawa in August to talk about our 
equipment status. We were hoping to 
acquire lots of production equipment, 
like camera and Nagra, which we can 
lend to our super-members and rent 
cheaply to our other members. 

At the office, we keep files on inter- 
national film festivals, technical infor- 
mation, catalogues of processing and 
stock prices, film magazines and period- 
icals, and news clippings from the major 
Canadian newspapers concerning NEWS 
BREAKS in the Industry. We have lists 
of independent filmmakers and _ tech- 
nicians — soundmen/women, camera 
operators, etc. This service permits us to 
improve communication amongst film- 
makers, it provides jobs, and like that. 


406 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


Using a computer, we can keep this 
information current and accurate, as 
well as develop some idea of the areas of 
film content which lack documentation, 
and how films could meet the needs of 
the educational resource or the artistic 
market. 

We’re participating in the planning of 
the Canadian Film Festival at the St. 
Lawrence Centre this fall. We like get- 
ting involved in that sort of thing. 

We also host a half-hour programme 
on Rogers Cable called Filmography, 
which broadcasts interviews with media 
professionals, film clips, and so on. 
Quite well received, it appears. 

Anyway, off we go then to produc- 
tion, seems like the next step. See the 
news as it breaks in our fabulous bi- 
monthly (circulation SIX HUNDRED) 
newspaper RUSHES, which will have all 
the other details. 


Among the Films in Progress 
Around the Co-op: 


Antheos (God Inside), Marie Waisberg 
and Michele Moses. Colour, 16mm, 1/2 
to 1 hour, about enthusiasm. 


Rameau’s Nephew, Michael Snow. 
Colour, 16mm, presently 7 1/2 hours — 
a mammoth production. Michael has 
gone away for a while and was unavail- 
able for an interview. 


Exercise for Psyche, Suzanna Plowright. 
Colour, 16mm, 15 minutes. Doris 
Huestis Speirs (one of the Group of 
Seven intimates) who, now near eighty 
years old, remains an amazing woman 
with great faith and energy. 


Canadada, Jim Anderson. Colour/sound, 
16mm, 1-2 hours. The film is about 
Canada, about tearing things apart that 


are together and putting together what 
is apart; about hockey cards, stone 
wheat thin boxes, postcards, snapshots, 
flashcubes, opoeye flipbooks, colours 
and more colours — landscapes of this 
great land — noise — about noise I love 
noise — the noise you hear when you 
begin at a point, listen then stop at a 
point — well, all that music in between, 
about words — meaning of works — 
mysterious lost meant to be found again 
meanings of words — and all that — ha! 
It’s about not seeing and then maybe 
seeing but then again back to not seeing 
— it is the point in between — it is not 
the not seeing and not the seeing, but 
that little thing in between. It is about 
the infinite possibilities — possibilities 
of seeing other — well, all that — about 
having happy thoughts in accepting the 
world as being chaotic, imperfect, and 
going other than how you want it to go. 


Go Lightly, Ellis Roddick and Susan 
Clarke. Colour, 16mm, 26 minutes, nar- 
ration and music sound. Backpacking 
instruction for novices. Care and conser- 
vation of the environment linked with 
care and preservation of the hiker. It’s 
ready for distribution in August — they 
hope to have a pamphlet to go with the 
film for schools. 


Not to mention all the people with films 
in progress — so we will mention a few: 
Bill Boyle, Patrick Loubert, Michael 
Hirsh, Don Owen, Iain Ewing, Peter 
Rowe, Sylvia Spring, Joyce Weiland, 
Deborah Peaker, Philip Jackson, Don 
McEachern, Keith Lock, Eugene Buia, 
George C. Koller, Frederik Manter, 
Joost Brender a Brandis, and many 
more known and unknown to the 
world. More on those when we know 
more about them... 


Get a Loada This 


The Toronto Filmmakers Co-op is estab- 
lishing a library of Canadian Feature 
Film Scripts. All scripts must be in 
completed form, but may or may not 
have already been produced. If you have 
such a script and would consider having 
a copy included please contact: Don 
McEachern, c/o TFC, 406 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto M4Y 2G6. LJ 
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Monkeys in the Attic 

A movie critic hates to be caught with 
the wrong expression on his face when 
the lights go up. Have I taken this movie 
too seriously, or not seriously enough? 
That I didn’t laugh — at all — is that 
because I was being too earnest, writing 
notes in the dark, trying to grasp the 
film? The croaks and chuckles of amuse- 
ment around me — were they the res- 
ponses of appropriately attuned sensi- 
bilities, relaxing to the rhythms of this 
freaked-out fantasia, rocking to and fro 
with its abrupt shifts and discontin- 
uities, its bizarre juxtapositions of tone? 
In finding the film funny, pretty contin- 
uously funny, were they reacting spas- 
modically to a series of spasms, or were 
they responding to a coherent comic 
vision of experience that spoke to their 
condition? 

Monkeys in the Attic: one night in a 
house inhabited by four people. Two of 
them, Wanda and Eric, are spaced out; 
one of them, Elaine, is freaking out; the 
fourth, Frederick, is angry, bewildered, 
alternately bullying Elaine, appealing to 
her, and trying to control her. Nothing 
in the movie suggests that the characters 
have any existence outside it. They have 
no history, no palpable connections 
with a social milieu. No account is 
offered of what they do, who they are, 
why they live together, or how they 
acquired such expensive furniture. They 
are creatures of the imaginations of 
Morley Markson and John Palmer, con- 
jured up to perform in a fantasia. 

Elaine’s is the central consciousness. 
Wanda and Eric clown, grimace, cavort, 
and chase each other in antic sexuality 
(Eric persistently puncturing their 
games, bringing Wanda down from her 
whimsies, a recurring symbolic coitus 
interruptus). Elaine wanders through 
the house looking distraught and hyster- 
ical, gulping Courvoisier and pills, and 
the film repeatedly renders her inner 
experience (never anyone else’s) as a 
maddening, terrorizing nightmare, in 
which Wanda and Eric oppress her with 
their surrealistic freakishness, their 
acting-out of psychic anarchy, and Fre- 
derick oppresses her with his domineer- 
ing, Super-Egotistical hostility. Freder- 
ick claims to love her and to be concern- 
ed about her, but the pattern of his 
behaviour contradicts this claim — a 
classic schizogenic manoeuvre. 

Let’s drive Elaine crazy? Or does 
Elaine only experience their behaviour 
as a conspiracy to torment her because 
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she is already crazy? Are Wanda and 
Eric quite happily doing their own zany 
thing, radically liberated from conven- 
tional consciousness? Or are they, too 
(especially Wanda) on the verge of 
hysterical collapse, distracted from dis- 
traction by distraction? Elaine furiously 
accuses Wanda of “acting all the time 
_.. being a crazy fool’, to which Wanda 
responds with a burst of anguish. Cer- 
tainly, to this viewer, anguish and des- 
peration seemed to be the propulsion 
behind most of the frantic goings-on. 

And I remember Morley’s earlier 
film, Zero the Fool, in which three 
tense and anxious people were propelled 
into spasms of hysteria by a fourth 
person — Morley himself, behind the 
camera. In that movie the cinematic 
mode was B & W cinéma vérité, catch- 
as-much-as-you-can-while-it’s-going-on. 
There were scenes of all-too-real pain, as 
the participants (I won’t say ‘actors’) 
begged Morley, the demonic enchanter, 
to release them, to turn off the X-ray 
machine. The suffering was wrenched 
out in authentic displays of anguish on 
real faces. 

In Monkeys there is a different kind 
of contrivance. Instead of extorting the 
overflow of craziness from real people 
(in a travesty of encounter therapy) and 
then recording it, he gets his actors to 
imitate craziness, in a crazy environ- 
ment, crazily photographed. The camera 
is constantly peering up stairwells, leer- 
ing into mirrors, coming at people 
around corners, from above, below, 
between. Angles shift and reel, light 
glares, fades, shimmers. The dissolve is 
the essential linking device in the film’s 
repertoire; shots blend and blur; dispar- 
ate events and moments in time are 
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made to interpenetrate and overlap, 
breaking down the solidity of fact into 
the fluidity of impressions. The subjec- 
tivity of vision established in this way 
seems to coincide more or less with 
Elaine’s psychic turmoil. But, as a mode 
of presentation, it encompasses scenes 
and actions which have no connection 
with her. Only the scenes involving 
Frederick are exempt from this styliza- 
tion. With what seems like a deliberate 
consistency, Frederick is shown with a 
distance and objectivity that match the 
unsympathetic harshness of his emo- 
tional presence. 

And beyond this cinematic hot- 
housing, so different from Zero the 
Fool, there is the attempt, equally 
different, to render hysteria from the 
inside. By certain conventional cinema- 
tic signs we are asked to receive consi- 
derable portions of this bizarre concoc- 
tion as representing Elaine’s half-doped 
blend of memory, dream and fantasy. 
Water cascades over Niagara Falls, the 
figures of the other three characters 
loom and writhe and make menacing 
speeches at her, and cries and whispers 
echo in the gloom. 

Occasionally the characters speak to 
each other in what seem like the accents 
of ‘normal’ consciousness. From such 
moments a perspective is fleetingly 
established from which to get a fix on 
the more eccentric behaviour. But the 
acting in such moments is crudely 
unconvincing, and the hint of genuine 
and coherent emotional lives thoroughly 
implausible. For the ‘world’ conjured up 
by Markson and Palmer (remember that 
long night-in-a-madhouse play of Pal- 
mer’s, The End?) has no connection 
with any of the modes in which life is 
actually experienced. Nobody’s life ever 
looked like the circus created in Mon- 
keys, or (more important, since I’m not 
insisting on any narrow criterion of 
‘realism’) ever felt like it from the inside 
either. In other words, the movie 
doesn’t hold a mirror up to human 
experience, however distorting, from 
whatever angle, but reflects only itself. 
Its mirrors — the film is full of mirrors 
— only bounce: back and forth reflec- 
tions of a self-contained, and hence 
arbitrary, hence irrelevant, craziness. 

Most of the people at the screening I 
attended found it funny, i.e. they made 
sounds expressive of amusement. But I 
ask again, as I did at the beginning, were 
they laughing at what came to them as a 
comic vision of life, or only at a series 


of random incongruities? 

It remains to mention the other 
main ingredient of the film’s recipe, 
introduced about half way through the 
cooking time, and thereafter sprinkled 
very liberally. More or less accidentally 
Elaine orders a pizza, and when the 
delivery boy arrives with it he finds 
himself drawn into the bewildering 
maelstrom that has been going on half 
the night. All four characters alternately 
seduce and spurn him, undress him, 
push him into the bath, throw him 
downstairs, tip him (and all his pizzas) 
into the pool, squirm over him, abuse, 
wheedle, and generally disorient him. 
Through it all he hangs on in the hope 
of at least one simple fuck, without any 
fixin’s. 

The audience seemed to identify 
eagerly with this relatively pedestrian 
consciousness, and to enjoy the TV 
sit-ccom humour of a series of dumb- 
delivery-boy-meets-(horny)-Gracie-Allen 
jokes. Perhaps this should be taken as an 
important clue. The humour extracted 
from the pizza boy is simple stuff, and 
essentially derived from TV comedy. 
Markson hasn’t introduced a ‘normal’ 
consciousness aS a perspective from 
which to view the freaks, but a goofy 
dope, a Gomer Pyle — in other words, 
another freak. So the artificial world 
remains unbroken. 

Monkeys is the kind of film which 
asks to be compared with other films. 
To stack it up against the big ones: it 
falls between the intense dramatization 
of madness by Bergman, who would 
rely far more on his actors’ ability to 
project complex feeling, and the surreal 
fantasia of Bunuel, whose anarchic 
dreams in Discreet Charm are so dead- 
pan that we don’t recognize them as 
dreams until someone wakes up from 
them. These are mountainous heights to 
fall between, and where Morley lands is 
somewhere in the vicinity of Fellini. 
Monkeys is an extravagantly good- 
looking film, full of energy and inven- 
tiveness exerted by a talent which 
perhaps overspends itself on a mirage. 

—Robert Fothergill 


Only God Knows 


In the beginning was the Idea. 

Something started the ball rolling. 
Perhaps it was the old joke: did you 
hear the one about the priest, the minis- 
ter and the rabbi...? Perhaps it was 
simply the title, an innocent expression, 
“only God knows’’. 


Paul Hecht, John Beck and Gordon Pinsent 


All of which sounds like an ad man’s 
dream; great stuff for a publicity cam- 
paign (and they’ve certainly made the 
best of it). But for a film? It must have 
been something a little more promising. 
Perhaps it was the plotline: three men 
of the cloth steal two hundred thousand 
dollars from the Mafia, armed only with 
the best of intentions and the clearest of 
consciences. Call it comedy. Well, what- 
ever the inspiration, Only God Knows 
probably was once a great idea. Unfor- 
tunately, there’s a fairly long route be- 
tween a great idea and a great or even 
good film. Someone (was it producer 
Larry Dane, writer Haskell Gray or 
director Peter Pearson?) evidently mis- 
judged the distance. 

It’s a pleasant enough film, but be- 
tween the tired old Hollywood sight 
gags, the many and god-awful double 
entendres and the superficiality of a 
world where (for example) a man’s 
ability to pronounce Hanukkah proper- 
ly is sufficient proof that he’s not anti- 
Semitic, there’s very little which rises 
above the level of the Sacred and the 
Inane. An irreverent story needs an 
irreverent hand in the telling. Instead, 
Only God Knows plays everything for 
the easy but instantly forgettable laugh 
(very much like a television sitcom) and 
as a result, one and all involved are 
quickly reduced to mildly amusing and 
rather witless caricatures. It’s no credit 
to the Holy Trinity that they finally 
outfool the Mafia. 

As they’re presented, Father Hagan 
(Gordon Pinsent), Reverend Norman 
(Jack Beck) and Rabbi Sherman (Paul 
Hecht) are effectively crooks (and lucky 
crooks, at that) who happen, quite 
incidentally, to be members of the 
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clergy. They launch their caper on the 
shallowest of  rationalizations, and 
although their act is of desperation, 
they themselves are hardly desperate 
men. There’s the gentle Father, the head 
of an impressive Church and yet the 
mastermind and driving force behind a 
scheme borne in confessional. And 
there’s the hip young Reverend, blue 
jeans cowboy boots and all, who quotes 
the Bible with tongue-in-check to those 
in his flock who would rather be se- 
duced than saved. Not to forget the 
good Rabbi, the most compassionate of 
the three, and a man facing divorce as 
the reward for his dedication. 

Together, they run an interfaith drug 
rehabilitation centre, Junkhouse, and 
face dispossession along with its young 
inhabitants because they lack the two 
hundred thousand dollars needed to pay 
the bills. While Father Hagan mulls over 
the problem, the local Don (Louis 
Tanno), an aging gentleman with ex- 
quisite taste in wine and art, is busy 
coping with a bothersome conscience. 
In the best Mafia tradition, the two get 
together and an offer is made: it seems 
only fitting that the Don’s four and a 
half million dollar fortune, made in the 
drug trade, should go to Junkhouse in 
return, of course, for absolution and 
entrance to Heaven. Hardly an offer to 
refuse (is there any other kind these 
days?) but unfortunately it’s not made 
official before the old man inconven- 
iently dies. So the God Squad must steal 
what’s “rightfully theirs’. Honourable 
men that they are, they’ll take only the 
two hundred grand they need. 

Although Pinsent, Beck and Hecht 
seem like quite an acceptable team of 
comedians, they’re not allowed the 
opportunity to be convincing as clergy- 
men. Their characters are drawn super- 
ficially, much in the spirit of “the 
clothes make the man’’; the cassock, 
collar and cap serve to identify but do 
nothing to bring the breath of life. 

So okay, it’s a comedy verging (in- 
tentionally or not) towards farce, and 
perhaps Dane/Gray/Pearson intended 
the priest the minister and the rabbi 
simply to be an extension of that old 
joke. But the laughs are not any 
smoother or more effective for the lack 
of real-live characters. In fact, the film 
moves along at an uncomfortably 
ceremonial pace as the gags, including 
an ecumenical “drag’’ sequence and an 
improbable car chase through open 
fields (is this becoming the Pearson 
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trademark? Remember Paperback 
Hero?) are carefully contrived and then 
fully and forcefully exploited. 

Likely as not though, someone had a 
great time developing Only God Knows 
from that mysterious idea. There’s a 
hint (just a hint) of a rare and spontan- 
eous spirit which might well have infect- 
ed the entire film. But it’s easy to get 
carried away. There are times like that; 
one joke leads to another and before it’s 
all over, well. ... Perhaps they might 
just be better forgotten. But God help 
us if there’s a film to be found in every 
old joke. 


The Visitor 


So, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has yet to be convinced. All along, 
the powers-that-be have been reluctant 
to recognize Canadian films. Now that 
they have (at least the summer series, 
Canadian Cinema is a step in the right 
direction), it’s obvious that they’ve still 
very little respect for the films as 
anything other than filler between com- 
mercials. And equally obvious that this 
country’s film industry may have won a 
small battle for Corporation recogni- 
tion, but they’re still losing the war. 

Consider The Visitor. Not that it was 
any more thoughtlessly handled than 
the others in the series, (in that respect, 
Mon Oncle Antoine suffered much 
more) but this was, in effect, the film’s 
‘“first-run”’ showing east of the Rockies. 
It deserved better. 

The Visitor is a film of moods, a 
chilling and fascinating study in the 
psychology of Time, weaving the im- 
mediate present and the carefully pre- 
served and beautifully evoked turn-of- 
the-century past around a kind of Cana- 
dian Victorian romance. As the “visi- 
tor’, Pia Shandel portrays a young 
history student whose interest in the 
past, specifically Calgary of the early 
1900’s, has ceased to be a simple matter 
of academics. A growing obsession 
drives her to spend three mid-winter 
weeks in an empty old mansion, all in 
the name of research. After a restless 
first night’s sleep, she awakens into the 
strange olde world of her daydreams. 
Triggered by the appearance of a mys- 
terious young man (Eric Peterson) who 
claims to be the master of the house in 
his parent’s absence, the romantic rev- 
erie begins. And slowly turns into a 
nightmare, full of the psychological 
ambiguities so characteristic of the 
troubled world in which Paul Almond’s 
heroines seem to find themselves. 

Unlike an Almond film though, The 
Visitor remains coherent in its direction, 
even as its realities become increasingly 
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confused. Throughout, the old house is 
the one continuing reality and director 
John Wright uses it effectively, richly 
visualizing the warmth and atmosphere 
that the young woman so passionately 
wished to experience. (Could Wright 
have felt the same obsession? What 
better way to indulge it than to make a 
film.) Its imposing presence gives the 
film a theatrical air; the two young 
people, in the process of getting to 
know one another and adjusting to the 
strange situation, often work to it in the 
blocked movements of the stage. 


In these same ponderous moments, 
they pass the time with some fairly 
contrived philosophic conversation 
about the meaning of life and other 
such related matters. Thankfully, it’s 
offered (presumably at Wright’s prompt- 
ing) with a collective non-committal 


Eric Peterson in “The Visitor’ 


shrug, as if the questions are just too 
weighty to be rewarded with an answer. 
So why worry? Wright even includes a 
short poem by Robert Service, Just 
Think: “... Your life is but a little 
beat/Within the heart of Time...” A 
comfortable and reassuring thought. But 
as irrelevant and half baked as it may 
seem (and perhaps it’s wrong to think of 
it in terms of present day cynicism), the 
polite conversation does serve to deepen 
the tension, simply by delaying the 
inevitable. Only as the visitor becomes 
completely involved in this past society, 
and feels the coldness of the people who 
know nothing of her dilemma (and may 
not even exist outside of her imagina- 
tion, there’s always that unresolved un- 
certainty), does the tension find a final 
release. The visitor proves to be less 
than the perfect guest. 

Unfortunately, the dream world of 
The Visitor is no match for the harsher 
dream world of commercial television. 
Perhaps the National Film Board was 
right when it, among others, voiced 
reservations about the successful transi- 


tion from large screen to small. The 
transition has been uncomfortable, and 
never more than in the hands of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


— Mark Miller 


About rape and 


recent releases 

If there are any indicators of the present 
state of our collective consciousness as 
English-Canadians, surely the recent 
works of our artists would have to be 
classified as such. As a firm believer that 
films, whether popular or artful in de- 
sign, are among the most colourful and 
valuable expressions of this country’s 
culture, I also hold that the creators of 
film are no lesser artists than those who 
choose to apply oil paint to canvas, 
rather than light to celluloid. 

A glance at five recent titles is almost 
alarming in its clarity of message. Read 
together, The Hard Part Begins, Why 
Rock the Boat?, Only God Knows, 
Monkeys in the Attic (a tale of explod- 
ing dreams), and 125 Rooms of Com- 
fort cannot fail to conjure up obvious 
concerns of our collective journey, circa 
three-quarters of the way through this 
century. Comfort was originally entitled 
The Adventures of Johnny Cannuck, 
and the Canadian content of the mes- 
sage is, as a notable criminal once used 
to say, perfectly clear. Especially if ap- 
plied to our perplexed feature industry. 

Having seen all except the last, the 
thematic connection one soon discovers 
is rape — both the mind and body fuck 
varieties. John Lynch’s Hard Part foists 
upon our consciousness yet another tale 
of a Canadian loser, in the grand tradi- 
tion of Goin’ Down the Road, but 
missing Shebib’s_ ballsy ambience. 
Bradley and McGrath are back in well- 
played supporting roles, but Donnelly 
Rhodes’ fucked-over country and wes- 
tern singer lead is weak compared to 
Rip Torn’s in Payday. As is Nancy-Belle 
Fuller’s country belle in comparison 
with the lady whose voice was dubbed 
in for her songs. Nevertheless, the critics 
all flocked to praise this film with sur- 
prising enthusiasm. Cinépix is handling 
the distribution, on this low-budget ren- 
dering of small town Canadian life, also 
dealing with how country culture is 
being replaced by rock culture in most 
parts. 

John Howe’s Why Rock the Boat? is 
a period comedy set in the forties, but 
its explorations of socialism vs. capital- 
ism, male vs. female, honesty vs. corrup- 
tion, and sex vs. love are as contempor- 
ary in concern as what to do if another 
depression comes. Its major theme is 
seduction, a mild form of rape: Stu 
Gillard’s bumbling cub reporter is being 


constantly conned into the service of 
the above conflicting philosophies, 
notably by Henry Beckman’s mean 
managing editor, Ken James’ seasoned 
photographer, Tiiu Leek’s so-so beauti- 
ful activist and Patricia Gage’s sex- 
hungry and lovely wife characters. The 
latter two manage to seduce Gillard 
literally as well. High point in the film is 
our idealistic and naive young anti-hero 
getting drunk and unwittingly striking a 
great blow against the corrupt, ‘free- 
enterprise’ world of Montreal news- 
papers by breaking through the fears of 
the men and women in the newsroom 
and organizing the first union rally. 
Some of the acting is stereotypical and 
flat, but Why Rock the Boat? is un- 
ashamedly Canadian in setting and a joy 
to watch throughout. A warm, human 
comedy that should become a popular 
movie, it is being distributed by Astral. 

Peter Pearson’s Only God Knows re- 
ceived such a vicious review in our 
‘national newspaper. that producer 
Larry Dane, whose original idea gave 
birth to the film, may take legal action. 
It’s an innocuous comedy, but deserves 
better treatment than that. If you 
haven’t yet heard, it’s about a priest, a 
minister, and a rabbi who decide to rob 
the Mafia in order to finance a drop-in 
centre for young drug victims of the 
very same syndicate. Gordon Pinsent’s 
priest is life-size and believable, John 
Beck’s minister is stiff but lovable, and 
Paul Hecht’s rabbi is a low-key version 
of Elliot Gould and a pleasant surprise. 
Their relationship comes across as hon- 
est and human, and Peter Pearson’s 
direction is full of subtle touches, em- 
bellishing an otherwise ordinary script 
into a very pleasing movie. Pearson 
learned part of his craft in Europe, and 
it shows, especially on this film. The 
humour is there for those open to it, as 
are the rape related themes: the mob 
raping our young with drugs, and the 
clergy ‘raping’ us with religion. These 
are subliminal themes only, however. 
What makes the movie work for me is 
its well-constructed hilarity in parts — 
notably a rollicking chase sequence 
through fields of man-sized corn — and 
professionalism throughout: good 
acting, well-chosen locations, outstand- 
ing cinematography (Don Wilder) and 
successful editing. What certain critics 
found so objectionable, only God 
knows. Distribution by Canart/Queens- 
bury. 

In Morley Markson’s Monkeys in the 
Attic, the dreams explode into actual 
rape and attempted suicide. Male and 
female, gay and straight, dreams and 
realities, clowns and tragic people, seek- 
ers and forsakers, death and life itself 
are played off by this very skillful direc- 


tor to produce by far the best film in this 
group. Two couples inhabit a luxurious 
Toronto house and expose all their in- 


ner conflicts during the space of a 
single, eventful night. The amount of 
control Markson managed to infuse into 
his script (with John Palmer), his direc- 
tion of the excellent cast, Henri Fiks’ 
superb colour cinematography, the set 
design by Tony Hall and Arnaud Maggs, 
as well as into the beautifully tight 
post-production elements (both the 
multi-levelled soundtrack and the very 
creative visuals), is amazing. Jackie Bur- 
roughs’ Wanda is sensational, and the 
rest of the cast is equally impressive. A 
deeply moving and alternately pheno- 
menally funny film, it is exhilarating 
throughout, and is being distributed by 
Ambassador films. 

Patrick Loubert’s 125 Rooms of 
Comfort also stars Jackie Burroughs, 
and for this reason alone I would recom- 
mend a viewing, sight unseen. Thema- 
tically, I’m told, it includes a rape, as 
well as transvestitism, small-town hooli- 
ganism and the demise of yet another 
performer, this time a rock singer who’s 
all washed up. If that doesn’t make it 
Canadian, it was shot in St. Thomas, 
Ontario by a cast and crew of youthful 
Toronto film enthusiasts, this last re- 
mark being in no way meant to question 
their professionalism. Quite often pro- 
fessionals lack enthusiasm; my admira- 
tion goes to the people who worked 
with producer Don Haig on this picture, 
for having retained this quality. More on 
this in our next issue. 

Pregnancy sometimes follows rape, 
and another brief glance as to what the 
future holds turns up a surprising num- 
ber of child-related themes, whether it’s 
the heroine of Gordon Sheppard’s 
Eliza’s Horoscope, who’s determined to 
choose the father of her baby out of 


wedlock by reading the stars, or the 
small-boy hero of Jan Kadar’s Lies My 
Father Told Me, both films delayed in 


Scene from “125 Rooms Of Comfort” 


post-production but promised as forth- 
coming soon. Martin Kinch’s Me, Peter 
Bryant’s The Supreme Kid, and Murray 
Markowitz’ Recommendation for Mercy 
(on the Stephen Truscott rape murder 
case — whew!) will all deal with some 
aspects of adolescence, one suspects, if 
not chronologically, at least in mental 
attitudes. As will George Kaczender’s 
Micro Blues and Graham Parker’s Lady 
of the Meadow, neither as yet in pro- 
duction. The Search, The Fury Plot, and 
The Parasite Complex sound as if 
adolescence was instrumental in coining 
the titles, although they’re probably 
thematically divergent from the above 
group. But the upcoming Crawley 
Films/Japan co-production, Child in a 
Prison Camp, is very obviously about a 
Japanese kid who was interned by the 
Canadian government as an enemy of 
the state during the war, even though he 
was most likely born in this country. 
The ultimate rape. 

Omissions? Trevor Wallace and Gerry 
Arbeid produce pictures in this country, 
but their themes have nothing to do 
with Canada. Neither do their casts and 
crews in a lot of cases. As for the 
Québec films of late? Probably in a 
subsequent article. Until then, if there 
exist writers or filmmakers in Montréal 
who are bi-lingual and would like to 
review Québec films for Cinema Canada, 
please let us know. Wouldn’t mind re- 
views of recent films by Jutra, Carle, 
Lord, Brassard, Brault, Arcand, Perron, 
Lefebvre as well as those of younger 
directors. Subtitled prints take so long 
to be made, that by the time these films 
get to Toronto, they’re ready for the 
archives. 


—George Csaba Kolier 
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OPINION 


Kirwan Cox 


Canadian TV Commercials 


If radio frequencies are indeed public 
property they must be regulated for the 
benefit of the public interest rather than 
the multi-national advertisers’ interest. 
The question of nationality of adver- 
tising material on television is insepar- 
able from the larger question of Cana- 
dian content of the medium as a whole. 

If we left our television screens to 
the fate of the North American mar- 
keting pattern, we would have seen it 
economically rationalized into oblivion 
long ago. We lost access to our com- 
mercial cinema screens through this pro- 
cess in years past and only the existence 
of the CBC and later the CRTC have 
saved television from diasppearing in the 
same way. 

If we must have commercials, we 
must have Canadian commercials. Ad- 
vertising is a direct form of information 
and a strong reflection of the values of a 
culture. We are not only informed about 
products and services available, but 
socio-cultural expectations are rein- 
forced. For too long commercials on 
Canadian television, like programs, have 
reinforced the American “way of life’’. 
About half of our prime time commer- 
cials are American-made as well as most 
of television’s advertising revenue and 
over a third of ad agency billings. 

Television advertising is controlled 
by ad agencies and national advertisers. 
94 per cent of all television ads are 
placed through agencies and 80 per cent 
are placed by national advertisers which 
tend to be multi-national corporations. 
These U.S. subsidiaries command the 
largest advertising budgets and the larg- 
est slice of prime time. Since 1950, 
U.S.-owned agencies have grown much 
faster in this country than Canadian 
agencies according to figures in the 
Davey Report. 

Thus we see foreign products and 
foreign values promulgated on television 
directly through advertising. The influ- 
ence of commercial advertising is also 
indirect through pressure on _ pro- 
gramming via ratings and the lowest 
common denominator mentality. Some 
of the influence is not so subtle — as 
when programming schedules are shuf- 
fled to suit ad campaigns. 

All of this simply means that natural 
economic pressures within the multi- 
national advertising world of television 
push the sale of American products 
(manufactured by a subsidiary but 
usually designed by a parent — like 
General Motors) through promotion of 
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the American social ideal as seen con- 
tinuously on Canadian television adver- 
tising and programming. 

A small but significant part of the 
problem lies with the dumping of Amer- 
ican-made commercials on the Canadian 
market. American-made ads should not 
be acceptable for Canadian television. 
Therefore, the CRTC should institute a 
complete 100 per cent Canadian 
content regulation for all television ad- 
vertising. This means all commercials 
should be produced by Canadians in 
Canada if possible. American ads 
beamed to Canada on American stations 
should continue to be cut out by cable 
substitution. Advertising directed at 
Canadians through American media 
should not be allowed a tax deduction. 

Hopefully, the CRTC decision to 
phase the CBC out of commercials will 
not be sidetracked, and the CRTC 
should impose stronger Canadian con- 
tent regulations on the private networks 
benefitting from this ad revenue advan- 
tage. The CRTC should also disallow 
public financing of television commer- 
cials through agencies such as the 
CFDC. 

100 per cent Canadian-made com- 
mercials will inconvenience only the 
large multi-national advertisers who are 
presently dumping their U.S. produced 
commercials on the Canadian market. 
100 per cent Canadian commercials will 
benefit the Canadian film production 
industry and help maintain continuity 
of employment for talent which might 
otherwise be forced to emigrate accord- 
ing to the vagaries of the speculative 
feature film industry. 

I believe that any quota less than 100 
per cent will be difficult to administer 
and will continue to subject advertisers 
who produce Canadian commercials to 
unfair competition from dumped com- 
mercials. The statistics of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers claiming 
67.8 per cent Canadian ad content now 
are misleading, because they do not 
include the percentage of total air time, 
or the percentage of total production 
budget, or the total prime time ex- 
posure. 

However, the proposition that Amer- 
ican commercials can meet Canadian 
marketing needs is unacceptable. Cana- 
dianizing the conception and produc- 
tion of our television ads is an import- 
ant step in re-patriating our vision of 
ourselves. 100 per cent Canadian-made 
commercials will benefit the Canadian 


filmmaker directly, but more import- 
antly, it will benefit the Canadian tele- 
vision audience. 

The Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission scheduled a hearing to discuss 
this subject October 8, 1974. Both the 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers and 
the Directors Guild of Canada have 
come out for the 100 per cent quota 
while the advertising lobby wants a 
gradually self-regulated increase to 75 
per cent. A lot of people will look at the 
CRTC decision with interest — money is 
at stake. 


The National Film Board 
workers who don’t get 
the credit 


I have decided to dedicate the last issue 
of Cinema Canada to everyone who 
works at the NFB and hasn’t seen 
his/her name on a film or in this 
magazine. As the editorial disclaimer 
stated, there was not time or space to 
give everyone at the Board their fair 
share. 


While producing Dreamland I have 
had the opportunity of working with 
many of these people and would like to 
pass out deserved praise. That film 
could not have been done without the 
support of André Lamy and Gerry Gra- 
ham at the top of the NFB pyramid. 
However, I learned how indispensable 
are the people whose names never ap- 
pear on the credits of NFB films. 

Jimmy Bell and Clyde Owen did 
miracles in the lab as did Jean-Marc in 
titling. The neg cutters and timers and 
expediters like Kay Ferris were always 
ready to do something extra. All of 
these people are taken for granted by 
the rest of us who admire the anony- 
mous professionalism of their work. 

Graham and Knowlton Nash at the 
CBC kept things moving in the clouds, 
but the people in the bowels of the 
Board made it all work. They do it 
every day. 

One other thing about the last issue 
on the NFB. Exactly what is the Film 
Board supposed to be doing? Grierson is 
certainly alive and well in that place 
(now that he is safely interred), but he 
must be shaking his fist from whatever 
promethean height he now =a 
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REVERB 


Dear Sir: 
With regard to your recent issue no. 15, and 
your editorial therein: 

I am getting a bit tired of not being 
mentioned in connection with the film 
“Grierson’’. 

All I did was: obtain the initial written 
consent from John Grierson; obtain the 
money from a reluctant Director of Produc 
tion after John Grierson’s death; obtain the 
consent of Mrs. Grierson, without which none 
of the other personalities would have 
cooperated; coordinate the work of the 
people you have mentioned; supervise the 
editing, done by the excellent Les Halman; 
direct the voice recording by Michael Kane; 
approve the final tracks, including the 
excellent music by Donald Douglas; direct the 
final mix; approve the provisional test print, 
and look after changes insisted on by Mrs. 
Grierson, who had right of final approval; 
approve the final test print. 

It was a great team effort, but if any one 
person saw it through from start to finish, 
that was me. 

Among my many other claims to fame, is 
the unpublished fact that I persuaded a 
reluctant Film Board management to hire 
Don Brittain, “wunderkind” of the Ottawa 
Journal, as a potential filmmaker, one who 
could actually write! 

Yours sincerely, 
David Bairstow, 
Executive Producer 
“Grierson” 


(The full credit list for the film was typeset, 
but lack of space forced us to omit it. We 
apologise to Mr. Bairstow, whose work at the 
Board is known and respected far and wide. 
—Ed.) 


The Editors, 


For a journal which professes itself so devoted 
to the saving of Canadian culture, one of the 
essentials of such a system seems to have 
escaped your notice: its parliamentary 
system. 

Central to such a system is the concept of 
ministerial responsibility: the minister of a 
department becomes responsible for its poli- 
cies and their application because only a 
minister is free to defend such policies from 
attack. 

A civil servant like Robert Desjardins is 
not. Without in any way judging what it is 
that led to Cox’s current bile attack and to his 
smug and meandering piece on Desjardins, 
such a journalistically irresponsible move can- 
not go unnoticed. It is a cowardly and rotten 
thing to do. 

The Secretary of State of this government 
is doing a lousy job with regard to film and 
the disparate ways in which the performing 
and the cinematic arts are treated is enough to 
give us all wall-to-wall ulcers. But competent 
criticism, well documented, well thought out 
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and well presented is desperately needed. If 
you or Cox believe that the U.S. idea, in 
which every civil servant with a good p.r. man 
can say what he pleases, is good, then work 
for that. If you really want to deal with the 
problems here then recognize that ministerial 
responsibility is an important part of how 
things work and start from there. 


Sheila Kieran 
Toronto 


Kirwan Cox replies: 

I do believe in ministerial responsibility and 
hold Mr. Faulkner ultimately responsible for 
the fact that his office has been a disaster for 
the arts in this country since he took over. I 
have told him so in person and in print. I say 
“fact” because I have not encountered 
anyone anywhere outside his office who 
contends otherwise — including Ms. Kieran. In 
discussing her letter with Ms. Kieran, I found 
that she does not disagree with my assessment 
of the cultural policies of the government nor 
does she appear to disagree with my analysis 
of Mr. Desjardin’s performance in office. 

She objects to naming names on the theory 
that civil servants cannot defend themselves. 
Ms. Kieran believes that since the minister is 
ultimately responsible he should be the sole 
object of criticism for any failure in his 
department. Naturally he must assume the 
majority of the blame along with cabinet. 
However, the civil service does exist and does 
wield policy-making power. 

The question of public accountability of 
public servants is not purely academic since 
many senior civil servants have more influence 
on the conduct of affairs in this country than 
many government backbenchers or opposition 
members. Some of these civil servants work 
tirelessly against frustrating odds and deserve 
praise. Others seem to accept their post in a 
manner which suggests that they have retired 
from active work. If civil service jobs are not 
to become sinecures acquired by passing the 
C.S. exam and the cocktail party exam, they 
cannot be regarded as beyond reproach or 
evaluation for life. 

Public servants must be responsible for 
their actions and decisions when they accept 
positions of responsibility. I do not know of 
legal immunity which exempts public servants 
from scrutiny or criticism under the parlia- 
mentary system anymore than it exempts oil 
company executives, union leaders, or free- 
lance journalists. There is, of course, a 
gentleman’s agreement among the old boy 
network that populates bureaucracies to the 
effect that you don’t rat on me and I won’t 
rat on you. Silence is the result and 
government of silence is kafkaesque. The 
Secretary of State’s office has been singularly 
silent and secretive and non-communicative to 
the film community at large (for good 
reason). Thus the necessity for the ungentle- 
manly press. 


The former film officer indeed belt = 
responsible position charged with dey = 
film policy. That policy was not success®a)) 
completed. I refrained from mention of “te 
officer’s performance while he held the @* = 
the hope that quiet groundwork had bee fat 
for significant results. Faulkners July =o 
speech stripped me of that hope. 

Press criticism of civil servants below 
ministerial level certainly did not begim wet 
my last article in Cinema Canada & 
responsible press should report poor @& 
non-existent government policy an¢ =y ™ 
pinpoint responsibility as clearly as pow. 

However, if I am mistaken in thinkime “ser 
Mr. Desjardin’s performance was par 
responsible for the present deplorable stm 
tion in government film policy, them | stam 
ready to be corrected and apologize %» “te 
former film officer. If 1 have misidentitie< Se 
source of the irresponsibility, | awa= Se 
proper identification from the Minister amc 
will gladly redirect my criticism t Te 
appropriate door. If Mr. Desjardims a We 
Faulkner or anyone else feels 
maligned by me I invite their respomse & Se 
“Opinion” space of this magazine. If may 
begin a fruitful dialogue which has Seem = 
rare in the past. 

No matter where the fault les @ Ste 
Secretary of State’s office (and most af = 
does stop at Mr. Faulkner’s door), theme hm 
been no cultural policy worth mentiosime = 
far and I cannot agree to watch in silemee “te 
abdication of responsibility at all levels whe® 
has characterized the last two years. 


ca nainen thal 


ot 


—Kiness Cox 


Dear Ms. Kieran, 


We are very sorry to read that our dewomer ™ 
Canadian culture can be questioned om ot 
basis of an article clearly titled “Opinion” 

Doubtless, our readers are aware that we 
have always supported the concept of “=e 
press and have tried our best to be 2 torum 
for Canada’s film community. This film oom 
munity should have the right to questo 
criticise or laud the achievements of people 
working in either the public or private sectors 
We hope that most of our readers understame 
that one writer’s opinion is exactly that — ome 
writer’s opinion. 

You might find it interesting to note “at 
Issue No. 15 included many opinions 25ee* 
Sydney Newman, for example, although be = 
also a civil servant and not an elécted gower 
ment official. 

Cinema Canada feels that censoring Mr 
Cox’s article would have been far mone 
cowardly than allowing all our writers Se 
basic and most precious freedom of the press. 
We hope most of our readers agree. 


A. Ibrany+ Kiss 
Managing Editor 


si-ne qua non (sin’a kwa non’, si’né kwa non’). An essential element or 
condition. [Latin, “‘without which not.”’] 


si-ne Quinn non Same as above, especially in 35 mm. processing and com- 
plete sound facilities. 
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Bill Hambley and Colin Davis discuss 
fresh ideas for improved print quality. 


It takes good guys 
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"Len Baker, Lab Supervisor— 
Nights ¢ Clarke DaPrato, Mixer « Colin Davis, 
Quality Control Manager « Dorothy Emes, 
Bookings « Stan Ford, Rentals Manager « Bill 
Hambley, Laboratory Manager « David Herrington, 
Chief Timer « lan Jacobson, Mixer « Wilson 

Markle, Sales « Leo O’Donnell, Technical Director 
e Michael Ryan, Sales « Ken Unwin, Engineering 

e Tony van den Akker, Mixer « Paul Coombe, Mixer « 


with good tools. 


The good tools 
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